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For the Woman's Journal. 


ONLY ONE DAY. 
BY M, C. P. ASSONET. 


“Man's work’s from sun to sun; 
But Woman's work is never done.” 
—Old Proverb. 
There was a man who lived in the woods, 
And this you may plainly see; 
For he said he could do more work in a day 
Then his wife could do in three. 
“So be it,” the good wife said, 
“But this you must allow,— 
That you will work at home to-day, 
And I'll go follow the plow. 
“You must milk the pretty, brown cow, 
For fear she should go dry; 
And you must feed the little fat pig 
That lives in yonder sty. 
“You must watch the speckled hen, 
Or she may lay astray; 
And you must wind the bobbin of thread 
That I spun yesterday.” 
Then the woman took the staff in hand, 
And went to follow the plow; 
Her husband took the shining pail, 
And went to milk the cow. 
Tiny she hinched, and Tiny she flinched, 
And Tiny she stuck up her nose, 
Then gave the old man such akick in the face 
That the blood ran down to his toes! 
“Soh, Tiny! Ho, Tiny! 
My pretty brown cow, stand still, 
If ever I try to milk you again, 
"Twill be against my will!” 
He went to feed the little fat pig 
That lived in ‘yonder sty,”’ 
And struck his head upon a beam, 
Which caused his brain to fly. 
He could not watch the speekled hen, 
And so she laid astray; 
He forgot to wind the bobbin of thread 
His wife spun yesterday. 
The dinner to get, the table to set, 
The beds to make up smooth, 
The house to aweep, the bread to knead, 
“Too much for him, in truth!” 


Dried apples to string, a patch to set on, 
These she said nothing about. 
“Enough for a week,”’ in despair thought John, 
And he was no lazy lout. 
‘The windows to wash, the stove to make bright, 
The beans to put baking for Sunday; 
And all to be done before it comes night— 
Too much for only one day!’ 
So Jonathan saw, by the light of the moon, 
And the green leaves on the tree, 
That his wife could do more work in a day 
Than he could do in three! 
Freetown, Mass. 





WASHINGTON OR COLORADO? 


The usual move in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage is to be made, it seems, this winter, at 
Washington; and some of us have been 
strongly solicited to take part in it. For one 
I early felt interested in a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which should 
guarantee Suffrage to women. This interest 
continued unimpaired up to the time when 
that whole policy was suddenly dropped, 
and the new point substituted—most unfor- 
tunately, as I thought—that women were al- 
ready technically enfranchised under pre- 
vious amendments. It was of course quite 
right that those who adopted the theory 
should urge it till it failed; but it killed the 
Sixteenth Amendment, and the question 
now is, whether it can be resuscitated. 

For myself, however, the interval thus 
given has made me attach less and less value 
to anything to be done at Washington. Con- 
sidered as a mere place for agitation, it is 
no doubt an excellent field; but as a battle 
ground for any prospective action, it seems 
to me the very poorest place. It is inevita- 





ble that in this as in many other matters— 
popular education, for instance—Congress 
must drag very far behind the more ad- 
vanced States, because Congress is largely 
filled from the least advanced. Woman Suf- 
frage when agitated in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Kansas, has to deal with a 
body of sentiment already somewhat en- 
lightened on this particular point, and has 
several times, in these States, come surpris- 
ingly near victory. But when the same 
question comes up in Congress, its friends 
have to drag along with them a large fol- 
lowing from States where the question has 
hardly been raised at all; and thus, however 
far the most advanced States may be from 
actually enfranchising women, Congress is 
incomparably farther off. Add to this that, 
by the constitution and by usage, the whole 
subject of Suffrage is left, with only a very 
few limitations, to the separate States; and 
it isevident that Washington, though it may 


give valuable audiences, offers the very poor- - 


est prospect of real action. 

And since no one person, or set of per- 
sons, can undertake everything, and we all 
need to make a choice, my own sympathy 
goes out far more in the direction of State 
action. Whenever we carry one State for 
Woman Suffrage—it makes little difference 
which State—it will not take very long for 
others to follow. The difficulty is to se- 
cure that one. The older states will have to 
be ploughed and harrowed with agitation 
through every school-district, before the end 
is gained. The newer states are more plia- 
ble, if less permanent and constant; and no 
opportunity should be lost, I think, of bring- 
ing special and resolute action to bear on 
these. Agitate at Washington, if you please, 
but do not forget that the harvest is to be 
gathered, atter all, in the separate States, 
and especially, just now, in such places as 
Colorado. 

The opportunity of establishing Woman 
Suffrage in the constitution of a new state 
is one that rarely occurs. Everything is fa- 
vorable to the agitation and even to the suc- 
cess of the attempt, in Colorado, except the 
distance of the state from older communi- 
ties. That again is, to some extent a ques- 
tion of money, also, implying the sending 
of missionaries to a greater distance. But 
undoubtedly these missionaries can now be 
obtained, and with able and influential wo- 
men, such as Dr. Avery and Mrs. Lippin- 
cott, to represent ‘‘the movement” on the 
spot, there is certainty of a good lecal in- 
fluence round which the missionary action 
may gather. What is needed is not emi- 
nent orators only, or people of national rep- 
utation, but still more those who are born 
missionaries, who are good organizers, and 
who do not shrink from the drudgery of 
obscure labor in small places. If every 
State Woman Suffrage Association would 
put one such worker into Colorado, paying 
her expenses for the six weeks campaign, it 
would go farther than the same amount 
could possibly go in any other form. If no 
success followed, the agitation would be 
worth as much as agitation anywhere else; 
and if success followed, the ultimate effect 
upon all other States would be very great. 
The best possible National Suffrage Cam- 
paign for 1877 would be a campaign for 





Colorado. T. W. H. 
————__ ep o — 

A SOUTHERN WOMAN ON “NATIONAL 
POLITICS.” 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I read with much 
interest an editorial in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL of 10th ult. I am especially im- 
pressed with the sentence beginning, ‘‘If 
the anti-slavery battle is not yet ended, &c.” 
I can tell a great deal about the condition 
of the South, because my standpoint, that 
of a southern Unionist who has been a 
slaveholder, is somewhat unusual. I have 
tried very hard for three years past to gain 
a hearing in the North, because I know 
that the country isin danger. The nation- 
al question is not settled, and northern peo- 
ple cannot or will not understand the true 
state of the case. 

The whole difficulty lies in the color 
prejudice. The white people of the South 
do not, and cannot regard the Negro as a 
man. While I have always loved colored 
people, I myself grew up with all these 
prejudices, and have, one by one, outgrown 
them. The difficulty as to the adjustment 
of this question seems to me, however, not 
local but national. Southern people always 
entrench themselves in their position by re- 
ferring tothe position of Negroes in the 
North. Nothing goes so far to persuade the 
Southern man that he isin error as the ac- 
tion of Northern men who give the Negro 
equal rights. Just here please read an ex- 
tract, which I copy from Anthony Trol- 
lope’s interesting and instructive travels in 
North America, as he handles the subject 





fairly, and a thousand times better than I 
can. 

“I confess that this cry of abolition has 
been made peculiarly displeasing to me by 
the fact that the Northern abolitionist is by 
nomeans willing to give, even to the Negro 
who is already free, that position in the 
world which alone might tend to raise him 
in the scale of human beings, if anything 
can so raise him and fit him for freedom. 
The abolitionists hold that the Negro is the 
white man’s equal. I do not. I see, or 
I think I see, that the Negro is the white 
man’s inferior, through laws of nature. 
That he is not mentally fit to cope with 
white men. I speak of the full blooded 
Negro—and that he must fill a position sim- 
Pare. 

he abolitionist declares him to be the 
white man’s equal. But when he has him 
at his elbow, he treats him with a scorn, 
which even a Negro can hardly endure. ‘I 
will give him political equality, but not 
social ——. says the abolitionist. But 
even in this he is untrue. A black man 
may vote in New York, but he cannot vote 
under the same circumstances as a white 
man. He is subjected to qualifications 
which in truth debar him from the polls. 
A white man votes by manhood Suffrage, 
oe he has been for one year an in- 
abitant of his State; but a man of color 
must have been for three years a citizen of 
the State, and must own a property qualifi- 
cation of fifty pounds, free of debt. But 
political equality is not what such men 
want, nor indeed is it social equality. It is 
social tolerance, and social sympathy, and 
these are denied the Negro in the United 
States. An American abolitionist would 
not sit at table with a Negro. He might do 
so in England at the house of an English 
duchess, but, in his own country, the pro- 
posal of such a companion would be an in- 
sult to bim. He will not sit with him in a 
= carriage, if he canavoid it. In New 

York I have seen special street cars for col- 
ored people. The abolitionist is struck 
with horror when he thinks that a man and 
a brother should be a slave; but when the 
man and the brother has been made free, 
he is regarded with loathing and contempt. 
All this I cannot see with equanimity. 
There is falsehood in it from the beginning 
to the end. The slave, as a rule,is well 
treated; gets all he wants and almost all 
he desires. The free Negro, as a rule, is 
ill-treated, and does not get that consid- 
eration, which alone might put him in the 
worldly position for which his advocate de- 
clares him to be fit. It is false throughout, 
this preaching. The Negro is not the white 
man’s equal by nature. But to the free Ne- 
gro in the Northern States, this inequality 
is increased by the white man’s hardness to 
him. I have never met in American soci- 
ety any man or woman in whose veins there 
can have been presumed to be any taint of 
African blood. In Jamaica, they are daily 
to be found in society.” 

While I do not endorse what Mr. Trol- 
lope says of the inferiority of the Negro, a 
point which my experience has not proved, 
I think his views of social tolerance admi- 
rable. As tothe present deplorable condi- 
tion of Southern affairs, let me state the 
case. There was a time when vigorous ac- 
tion might have accomplished great good 
for the whole country. At the end of the 
war the Southern people knew they were 
whipped, and were disposed to accept any 
terms offered by the North. Many of them 
had the most infatuated faith in the Confed- 
eracy, and were appalled at its downfall. 
Many others were secretly opposed to it, 
and were glad to see the Union restored 
unbroken. Then was the time for the Civil 
Rights Bill. and National Education. In 
an evil hour Andrew Johnson’s policy re- 
vived the drooping spirits of Southern pol- 
iticians, and the ‘‘solid South” to-day is 
the unbroken spirit of the Confederacy, 
sustained by Northern Democracy. I do 
not mean to say that the Republican party 
is to be justified in all its acts. The sight 
of ignorant Negroes occupying the place 
of lawgivers ix the South is a disgrace to 
civilization, and will forever be a blot upon 
our national history. But it is vain for one 
party in the South or the country to blame 
the other; it is the ‘‘pot calling the kettle 
black;” and neither would dare to let the 
light of day in upon its record. Neither 
can one party or the other hope to set the 
country right until this prejudice of color 
gives way. It is truly a national malady, 
and there can be no improvement in our 
condition until the color line is broken. 

There is one point in regard to Southern 
people of all classes, which I have never 
seen noticed as it deserves, and which I 
think throws much light on the matter. 
Our social system was based on slavery; 
our laws, our religion, our literature all 
taught that the Negro was created for the 
slave of the white man. Of course this 
view could not be maintained if our people 
were permitted to hear the other side of 
the question, consequently, all our teach- 
ers for generations have instilled into our 
minds the idea that northern society, based 
on another idea, was essentially corrupt. 
This view is still generally held and taught 
here. My sister-in-law, who is one of the 
very best people I know, implores me not 


to read Northern newspapers to my hus- 
band, ‘‘because they will corrupt the mind.” 
The wife of a prominent Republican offi- 
cial here, lately shrunk back in horror from 
a copy of the Woman’s Journa., which I 
offered her, declaring that she would not 
touch it, because those horrible Yankees 
taught Woman's Rights, Free Love, &c., 
all at once.” I could multiply instances of 
this kind; indeed, I should no doubt have 
had the same ideas myself, but that I have 
friends in the North. One sentence from a 
letter of Mr. Amasa Walker would have 
swept away all such prejudices from my 
mind, if I had had them. ‘My dear wife 
was buried yesterday; she has been the 
loved and trusted companion of more than 
forty years, and 1 am very desolate without 
her.” 

It is useless to argue with most Souther- 
ners on this point; let northern people read 
‘*Mose Evans,” and they will understand the 
sentiments held by nine out of ten southern 
people, and cherished, as virtue and religion 
are cherished, by the best people among us. 
What can you say to a man who tells you 
that every Northerner is an incendiary, a 
believer in ‘‘Woman’s Rights, Free Love, 
Miscegenation, and Universal Education” — 
all these equally crimes in his mind, and 
who proves his assertion by referring to 
John Brown, Mr. Beecher, whose troubles 
are taken as evidence of guilt, the public 
schools lately introduced among us, the Civil 
Rights Bill, and the Woman’s JouRNAL? 
All this may seem very foolish and absurd 
to you, but our best people honestly think 
in this way; the lower classes imitate those 
above them; and from their point of view 
they are right. 

The great hope of outgrowing the preju- 
dice of color and fear of northern sentiments 
is the gross inconsistency of those who hold 
such doctrines. Notto go too much into de- 
tails, let me mention our leading man in 
Congress, Hon. I. Randolph Tucker. This 
gentleman, I have been told, on good au- 
thority, said in a speech not long since, that 
“Gen. Leesheathed but never surrendered 
his sword.”’ In all speeches here, where the 
people are much more prejudiced than in 
|. the valley of Virginia, he harangues on the 
horrors of introducing northern sentiments 
and social customs among us, dilating on the 
“corruptions” above enumerated. He con- 
vulsed his audience, ina speech at our fair, 
by talking of Women’s Rights, and bring- 
ing up the old saw, current among negroes, 
when they hear a hen crow, that ‘‘dat ar hen 
is got to die.” Now for his consistency: 
Until the late canvass, the chairman of the 
Democratic Committee has always given 
notice that ‘‘only white votes will be counted 
in making arrangements for the campaign,” 
and negroes were altogether ignored. But 
during the recent Presidential canvass, every 
effort has been made to count the negro 
vote; bribery was resorted to without scru- 
ple, and I have heard a Christian lady here 
defend it as altogether right. A negro 
preacher, named Dunjee, was carried round 
the State, met by committees, and had fine 
lodgings ready for him; this same Mr, Tuck- 
er, the chairman of the committee, and other 
distinguished gentlemen, sat on the platform 
with him, treated him with the utmost cour- 
tesy, applauded his speeches, etc., etc., thus 
practically giving up all that they have 
spent their lives in contending for. 

I do not mean to say that they mean to 
yield their real sentiments in acting thus. 
They are only adopting this as a temporary 
scheme, and are doing their best to disfran- 
chise the Negro, to do away with public 
schools, and, as a distinguished Presbyteri- 
an minister says, ‘‘to restore Virginian socie 
ty to the condition it held just before the war, 
a social order established by God himself.” 

The only hope for our country is in a 
national system of education. Wendell 
Philips, best of all authors I have read, 
understands this subject, sees the danger, 
and knows the remedy. His article on 
mixed schools converted me, and would 
convert others, if it were generally read. 
Our people are ignorant and opposed to pro- 
gress, but they are not stupid. I think the 
great struggle is yet before us. If national 
schools with compulsory education can be 
established in the South, peace will indeed 
be restored, and the long separated sections 
be truly united. ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Tynehburg, Va. 

oe 
THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

A Woman Suffrage Convention has been 
called by Mrs. E. C. Stanton, Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, and Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
to meet in Washington, D. C., on the 16th 
and 17th inst. A hearing will be asked in 
behalf of a petition to Congress for a Six- 
teenth Amendment prohibiting all political 





distinctions on account of sex. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BARBARA KLEIN, of Canfield, O.,has 
left a bequest of $1,000 to Heidelberg Col- 
lege, at Tiffin, in that State, an institution 
belonging to the German Reformed Church. 

Miss Riper, the new lady principal and 
teacher of natural sciences at Troy Confer- 
ence Seminary, Poultney, is giving the 
school a very interesting series of lectures, 
accompanied by experiments. 

Miss 8. Marta Bevin, who four years 
ago established a training-school for girls, 
at Bath, L. 1., appeals to the public for 
funds to sustain the school. In her letter 
she says that this was the first seaside school 
and home established, and that instruction 
in various useful trades, as well as in music 
and drawing, is given by able instructors. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, formerly of Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., has just finished a three 
months’ engagement, as lecturer, for the 
Illinois Woman’s Missionary Society. The 
position has again been tendered to her for 
another quarter, and she will probably ac- 
cept the work. The De-Kalb Co. Democrat 
speaks very highly of a lecture recently de- 
livered by Mrs. Perkins, in Sycamore, Ills. 

Mrs. VANDERBILT, the first wife of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, kept a tavern for some 
years in New Brunswick, N. J., with thrift 
and success, in the intervals of bearing 
thirteen children. At thirty-five, by her 
labor added to his, he was worth $30,000, 
and branched out into larger enterprises. 
Mr. Vanderbilt married again at the age of 
seventy-six, and to his second wife, a south- 
ern lady, is attributed the founding of Van- 
derbilt University in Tennessee. 

Miss SMILEY has been holding a series of 
services in the Congregational Church of 
Rutland, Vermont. She is about begin- 
ning another series in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Burlington. The Rut- 
land Jlerald says: ‘‘Miss Smiley has made 
a very favorable impression here as a preach- 
er, and as an accomplished and agreeable 
lady.” Are Paul’s directions to the women 
of the Greek churches held not to be appli- 
cable at this day in Vermont, or what is the 
matter? 

Dr. Rut A. Gerry, wife of Dr. 8. A. 
Gerry, of Ypsilanti, Mich., died at her 
home, December 8. Mrs. Gerry is well 
known to physicians throughout that State, 
and will be remembered by many, as the 
lady who did so much for the admission of 
women to the medical department of its 
State University. She was a sympathetic, 
skillful, and successful physician, active in 
philanthropic movements, and an ardent 
Impartial Suffragist. It is indicative of 
how rapidly old prejudices are passing 
away, that the regular physicians of Ypsil- 
anti acted as the pall bearers at her funeral. 

Miss ANNA Dickinson does not dislike 
criticism. She has lately observed to a re- 
porter that she loves it, ‘‘and especially,” 
she says, ‘‘adverse criticism. But it must 
be intelligent criticism. I mean the criti- 
cism of an expert, who will tell you defi- 
nitely where your faults lie, and the reasons 
why he thinks so. Such criticism I can 
stand, though it cuts me to the bone, and 
the more scathing and severe it is, the more 
welcome it is to me, for I may learn some- 
thing by it. The other criticism, that 
which simply gives impressions—censure or 
flattery—without the reasons, is of little 
value to me.” 

Mrs. AuGusta Scuustrer, wife of Prof. 
Charles Schuster, of Brattleboro, Vt., has 
invented and patented a life-preserver made 
from white birch bark. It is made the re- 
quired thickness by layers of the bark 
stitched together and arranged with cylin- 
ders underneath, so that it will not careen, 
and frighten the wearer. Compared with 
other life-preservers this seems to be the 
acme of inventidns, and in it she has shown 
the provident woman by its necessitating 
the wearer to keep an upright position in 
the water, and by its carrying so much 
weight that with the free use of the hands 
acouple of children could be saved at the 
same time. 

Dr. SERAPH FRISSELL, a lady graduate 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and since, of 
the Medical department of Michigan Uni- 
versity, has opened an office in Pittsfield, 
Mass., for the practice of medicine. Dr. 
Frissell has already won an enviable repu- 
tation in the New England Hospital and 
general practice in the city of Boston, and 
is not one of those who are without honor 
in their own country, for, while at home 
for a few months, before establishing her- 
self in Pittsfield, she had her hands full, 
and many who were there her patients visit 
her in Pittsfield, for advice and medicine. 
The Berkshire District Medical Society have" 
done honor to themselves, by cordially in- 
viting her to their monthly meetings. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


Eprtors JouRNAL:—Some months since 
you wrote me as to our proposed Co-opera- 
tive Colony, and expressed a willingness to 
publish something for us, provided we main- 
tain the sanctity of the private family and 
the enterprise offers new opportunities for 
Woman. Both these points are guaranteed 
in our plan. Indeed one of our strongest 
claims to favor is that by the variety of em- 
ployments, the introduction of steam mo- 
tive power at all possible points, and the 
skillful division of labor, women can be ad- 
mitted into almost every branch of industry, 
and her hour’s work will stand against a 
man’s hour everywhere. 

Our plan is that every human being in the 
colony shall be self-supporting, after ten 
years old. Labor education is our aim for 
all children. We can do this as it was nev- 
er done before, because we have the tools. 

Our social unit is, that number and varie- 
ty of persons whose various skill will sup- 
ply all each others’ wants, and whose varying 
tastes and needs will absorb each others 
surplus product. Such a community can 
stand if it is out of debt, and grows its own 
food, and has tools and raw material for a 
year’s start. It will grow as a swarm of 
bees grows. It is a working mechanism, 
like a steam engine. Once put up in prop- 
er shape it will move with diminishing fric- 
tion every day. Unlike the engine it has 
power of perpetual replacement of parts; 
organic growth. 

The circular, of which I send the proof, 
is a mere outline. It states, however, our 
fundamental ideas, viz: Completeness of 
labor pursuits and direct exchange upon 
the basis of the hour’s work of an average 
man or woman in each department. Please 
lay this before your readers, and I shall be 
glad to write you from time to time from 
here, as to our progress and upon special 
features of our plan. I think the organiza- 
tion of labor and social life the topmost 
question of the hour. It is salvation to 
Woman as well as Man. E. DANIELS. 

Washington, D. C. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF VIRGINIA. 

This Joint Stock Company has been char- 
tered and organized under laws of Virginia, 
with the following officers to manage its af- 
fairs for the first vear: President, Thomas 
J. Durant, Vice-President, Jehu Brainerd, 
Treasurer, John Hitz, Secretary, J. A. 
Rowland, all of Washington, D. C. The 
Board of Directors is composed of Edward 
Daniels, and Hilman Troth, of Fairfax Co., 
Virginia; ~~ Townsend, of New York; 
Thomas J, Durant, of Washington, D. C.; 
Samuel Leavitt, of New York; C. C. Ellis 
and J. A. Rowland, of Washington, D. C. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Dr. J. A. Rowland, No. 600 
Sixth Street, Washington, D. C. 

The charter provides that the capital stock 
of the yor ga | shall be divided into shares 
of $25 each. The by-laws provide that non- 
resident stockholders shall hold their stock 
subject to the right of the resident associate 
workers to buy it at any time upon payment 
of its par value and any dividend that may 
be due upon it. This will enable the actual 
resident workers out of their earnings, or 
otherwise, to extinguish all claims of capital 
upon the Association. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
aims and purpose of the Association: 

1. To make industry more honorable, at- 
tractive and profitable, and to secure to the 
industrious an eqitable distribution of the 
products and profits of their labor. 

2. To combine and organize capital and 
labor in harmonious union as co-operative 
factors of a common product, and thus se- 
cure orderly and economic activity of rro- 
ductive power instead of the prevalent con- 
fused, wasteful and ineffective efforts. 

8. To secure thorough practical education 
to every child, tender care to the sick and 
disabled, and a guarantee of competence in 
old age. 

To accomplish these purposes the Compa- 
ny propose to unite capital with a large 
number of workers skilled in all the indus- 
trial pursuits essential to comfortable living. 
A tract of land sufficient for present pur- 
poses has already been secured by the Com- 
peng. It is beautifully situated upon the 

‘otomac River, about twenty miles below 
Washington, which city is conveniently ac- 
cessible daily by steamboat, and there is 
also a railroad within a short distance mak- 
ing frequent connections North and Sonth. 
The land is of good quality, varying from a 
sandy loam to a clayey soil, having a rolling 
surface and excellent drainage. A portion 
of it is in timber, and the remainder under 
cultivation, having extensive fruit urchards 
of young trees, just commencing to bear 
abundantly, the soil and climate 54 ad- 
mirably adapted to fruit porns, The cli- 
mate is mild, healthy and salubrious, being 
especially advantageous for those predis- 
posed to or affected by diseases of the throat 
and lungs. 

There are already sufficient buildings on 
the place for the accommodation of a large 
corps of pioneer operatives, and the pro- 
gramme of operations has been so far matur- 
ed that the Company are now ready to re- 
ceive subscriptions to the capital stock, and 
applications for membership as_ resident 
workers of the Association. 

Subscriptions are solicited from people of 
means throughout the country, and an es- 
pecial appeal is made to those who are will- 
ing to aid and yy an enterprise for 
giving empioyment to the thousands of in- 
telligent and skilled men and women who 
are willing to work but can find no employ- 
ment. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Applications for admission as resident as- 
sociates should be made in writing to the 
Secretary, stating } ogo as to age, oc- 
cupation, family, &c. If the application be 

approved, the applicant will first be admit- 


ted to a six months probation. Probationa- 
ry members will be admitted to full mem- 
bership if satisfactory to themselves and to 
the Company, but a deposit of $25 will be 
required from all applicants as a guarantee 
of good faith, and to protect the Company 
against loss, which deposit will be placed to 
the credit of the depositor. On admission 
to full membership not less than four shares 
of stock will be required to be taken. The 
foregoing provisions may be modified by 
the Company in exceptional cases. — 

The following statement of principles and 

lan of operation will indicate the method 

y which it is proposed to secure a just 
compensation for labor and an equitable dis- 
tribution of its products: =r 

1st. All payments for labor or service in 
every pursuit shall be governed by these es- 
sential principles, to wit: That every pur- 
suit necessary to the well being of the com- 
munity is equally as honorable, dignified and 
useful as every other, and should be equally 
rewarded, unless attended by special hard- 
ship or danger, when its reward should be 
increased. 2d. That the average hour's la- 
bor and product in any one pursuit shall be 
the precise equivalent of the average hour's 
labor and product of any and every other 
pursuit. The average hour’s labor being 
taken and deemed to be that amount of la- 
bor which the average workman in each pur- 
suit can perform in one hour, and the aver- 
age hour’s product what an average workman 
can create in one hour. 

No worker will be entitled to receive any 
other compensation than tickets showing the 
number of average hours he has worked. 
These certificates or tickets will be the only 
medium of exchange in the internal business 
of colony. 

This will be the basis of exchange for all 
products in any branch of industry. To 
this end acentral store-house will be estab- 
lished, where the prices in hours and min- 
utes of work will be affixed to aay bad 
thereifi contained, and this shall be the sell- 
ing price to every holder of the time tickets. 
As these tickets represent products in gen- 
eral use outside the colony they will no 
doubt be readily convertible into money. 
The Company will furnish lands, teams, 
tools, public building, an extensive machine 
shop supplied with powerful engines, and 
dwellings for the advance battallion of the 
resident members. It will also furnish food 
for the use of the colony until such time as 
it may be able to raise its own. The labor 
willbe performed by the resident members 
organized in the best manner possible like 
the workmen of a well-regulated mine or 
manufactory. Intelligent foremen will be 
selected, at first by the Board of Directors, 
but after full organization by the workmen 
themselves, in each branch of industry. 

The following employments are deemed 
necessary to the proposed colony when 
completely organized: 


EMPLOYMENTS. 


Farmers, Gardners, Fruit Growers, Stock 
Raisers, Fishermen, Poultry Keepers, Bee 
Keepers, Seedsmen, Florists, Forresters, 
Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Wagon Makers, 
Cabinet Makers, Painters, Masons, Coopers, 
Harness Makers, Shoemakers, Engineers, 
Machinists, Founders, Tinners, Plumbers, 
Broom Makers, Basket Makers, Potters, 
Boat Builders, Road Makers, Tile and 
Brick Makers, Book Keepers, Printers, En- 

ravers, Tailors, Hatters, Milliners, Dress 

akers, Knitters, Weavers, Spinners, Cloth 
Dressers, Tanners, Glove Makers, Butchers, 
Bakers, Nurses, Cooks, Laundrymen, Table 
Waiters, Dairymen, Tabacconists, Physi- 
cians, Teachers. It is estimated that an av- 
erage of three persons will be needed in 
each of the above mechanical pursuits. 
About forty Agriculturists will be required, 
and the colony will therefore embrace of 
all ages and sexes not far from three hun- 
dred persons. 

At the annual settlement of the books, pro- 
vision will be made for the following pay- 
ments out of the surplus product of the 

ear: 
- 1st. The sum necessary to make improve- 
ments and carry on business. 

2d. Six per cent. dividend to capital 
stock. 

3d. The remainder to be divided among 
those who have worked not less than six 
months, in proportion to the number ot av- 
erage hours of work performed. 

Stockholders, not workers, may elect to 
receive dividends in the products of the 
Company, such as fresh or preserved fruits, 
butter, cheese, or manufactured articles, at 
favorable prices. They are also to be ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of special privi- 
leges under the by-laws as participants in 
many of the advantages of the Associa- 
tion. With improvements in real estate 
contemplated, values must appreciate, and 
the stock is in no danger of loss. No debt 
can ever be incurred without unanimous 
consent of the stockholders, and they may 
close out the Company if it fails to pay at 
the end of five years at the average rate of 
four per cent yearly. 

Private opinions and affairs will be sub- 
ject to no interference. Every member will 
enjoy the largest liberty to enjoy himself in 
his own way, subject only to the usual rules 
of good order and deference to the rights of 
all. At first all must necessarily eat at com- 
mons, and washing will be done in a steam 
laundry. As soon as suitable private cot- 
tages can be built, an option will be given 
to such as choose private tables. It is be- 
lieved that good, plain board, prepared by 
professional cooks, can be given by the Com- 
pany at $1.25 per week, for each person. 

The machine shop will be so arranged as 
to afford convenient motive power to every 
branch of industry. It will also be a part 
of the means of education for the children, 
who will be taught from an early age all the 
useful arts, so as to make them self-support- 

ing. Occupations specially adapted to wo- 
men and children will be established. Fa- 
cilities for adult education, such as library, 
lectures, and classes in all branches of 
knowledge, are to be provided. While or- 
ganization of production is the great work 
of our Association, the best conditions of 
intellectual and moral growth will be ear- 
nestly sought. By wise distribution of la- 
bor, and the substitution of machinery for 
muscle, the burden of care and toil will be 





lightened, and the ease of mind so impor- 





tant to rational enjoyment and improve- 
ment will be realized. . 

These features of the colony might well 
attract to it as stockholders and residents, 
if not as workers, many retired persons 
whose limited means would go much further 
there, than outside, and whose children 
could enjoy the superior advantages offered 
b sabocte where theory and practice com- 
bine to make capable, healthy, and thor- 
oughly accomplished men and women. 

e are now ready for subscriptions to 
stock and applications for resident workers. 
We propose to begin operations upon the 
ground in early spring. ; 

Our first need is of Farmers, Builders, 
Blacksmiths, and the more common pur- 
suits. Persons skilled in labor-saving de- 
vices, and who can turn their hand to any- 
thing required, will be es ially valuable. 
They must have the habits of self-denial, 

atience, forbearance and submission to 
awful authority which make good soldiers. 
This is no mere pleasure excursion. It is 
the organization of the industrial army for 
its final battle. Only those who have the 
true soldier qualities and the soldier spirit 
can help us. Unflinching endurance and 
luck will be needed. It is the battle of 
abor, not for bread only, but for industrial 
freedom. The prize to be won is well 
worthy of all needed sacrifice. With vic- 
tory shall come for you and for your chil- 
dren competence amid order and beauty 
and all noble and delightful surroundings. 

The workingmen have the power to make 
all the land an Eden, and fill it with abund- 
ance, in which they will have their mghteous 
share. We point them to the sure way to 
financial salvation in fraternal co-operation 
of all industries upon a basis of scientific 
organization and exchange. As this enter- 

rise is undertaken ina - ps of generous 

elpfullness, we confidently appeal to gen- 
erous men and women throughout the land 
to aid it by their friendly advocacy and 
their money. 
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THE GROWTH OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“T can think of no event so well caicu- 
lated to advance the mental, moral and in- 
tellectual condition of the community as 
Woman Suffrage,” writes one of our re- 
cent contributors. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more rapid advance in this direc 
tion than the discussion of this subject has 
brought about in the past twenty-five years. 
Compare the reports of Women’s Conven- 
tions in newspapers, at that time, with the 
comparatively fair and respectful accounts 
which we read at the present day. And the 
books—would Hannah Thurston, with its 
gross libels upon all reforms and reformers, 
be accepted now, as a ‘‘picture of American 
life?” Is there no ‘‘oldish person,” who can 
remember in what way the New York Her- 
ald reported the Convention held in Wor- 
cester in 1850, which was graced and made 
holy by the presence of Lucretia Mott, then 
in the full maturity of her wonderful pow- 
ers, as well as of many others of equal pu- 
rity if not power—an intellectual feast of 
three days duration, where many who went 
from curiosity remained to take, thence- 
forth, a vital interest in a subject which 
concernsthe whole race. That Convention, 
the Herald boldly asserted, was composed 
of infamous persons, disreputable to a lim- 
itless degree. The ‘‘peroration” of this 
villainous account wound up with these 
words: ‘“‘And may God have mercy on 
their miserable souls.” 

What paper is there that would dare to 
treat the advocacy of a great question in 
this way now? Let their own opinions be 
what they may, and although there is still 
much moral cowardice in regard to frank 
expressions of opinion, it is now an anom- 
aly to meet any tolerably liberal person 
who is not an advocate of equality in every 
sense. What has brought about this change? 
Discussion. An attempt to defend a weak 
point or wrong principle is perhaps the best 
of ail methods to attain the truth. What 
seems inspiration is generally but an honest 
recognition of facts discerned by looking 
at things with our own eyes instead of 
through the tradition of prejudice. H. 

Milton on the Hudson, N. Y. 

—————— o> 
CENTENNIAL WORK OF WOMEN IN 
GLOUCESTER. 





The Women’s Centennial Association of 
Gloucester, Mass., was organized in answer 
to the call for assistance in the representa- 
tion of women’s work in Philadelphia. It 
has worked with broad interest, and hearty 
enthusiasm, and has ended its existence, in 
a manner which the women of 1976 will 
peculiarly appreciate. 

It seemed fitting, that this Associotion 
should not simply die with the coming in 
of another than the Centennial year, but 
that it should be formally dissolved. In 
accordance with this feeling, its thinking 
heads conceived the project of investing 
money, and of depositing, in a sealed case, 
for the women of 1976, reports of munici- 
pal and national Centennial work, and pa- 
pers of general interest. Invitations were 
extended to the city and resident govern- 
ment departments, to the various church 
bodies, and to all local organizations, for 
letters, and statistics concerning the present 
condition of each. A hearty response was 
made by the rapid accumulation of reports, 
letters, autographs, ‘and photographs. The 
case containing these, and certain monies, 
were, in a public assembly, on the after- 
noon of Dec. 29, 1876, committed to the 
trust of the Mayor, City Clerk, and City 
Treasurer, and to their successors in office, 
to hold in security till the women of the 





next century,—the time and manner having 
been determined the previous year,—re- 
ceive it; and receive also the accumulated 
money to expend in the Centennial celebra- 
tion of that year. 

The exercises included an_ historical pa- 
per upon the Gloucester of one hundred 
and of two hundred years ago; a resumé of 
the work of the Men’s Centennial Commit- 
tee, and that of the Women’s; the reading 
of Langdon’s ‘Carmen Seculare,” and 
Whittier’s ‘Centennial Hymn.” 

A pianoforte transcription of ‘‘Keller’s 
“American Hymn,” and a poem—‘‘Past, 
Present, Future,” were contributed by two 
of the women of the city; another poem, 
by a gentleman. 

The Association has ever been self-sup- 
porting, original, and independent of aid 
from any other body. L. %. 

Gloucester, Mass. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


More than a score of years ago began the 
war, that, in 1861, culminated in firing upon 
Sumpter. None have forgotten how, later, 
our land was drenched in blood, and our 
households drowned in tears; and all for 
what? that our colored brethren might go 
free; that they might have a voice as to 
their own property and lives; that they;might 
be fiee to pursue happiness as they chose. 
The Lord would not permit that upon any 
man in our beloved land should be laid by 
his brother man the weight of slavery. 
We were wrenched and shaken until the 
chains that bound them had been snapped 
assunder. 

In the early days of our Republic, such 
a thing as the blacks taking any interest in 
governmental affairs was unheard of. What 
was it to them? they were nobody, and had 
no prospect of ever being bettered. But 
by and by changes came. They hoped, 
they whispered, they longed for freedom; 
they became interested, met in secret con- 
clave, felt themselves to be somebody. 
They watched and waited, and suddenly, 
as it seemed, the coveted boon was granted, 
and the blessing came. 

But, in the years long since gone by, began 
also another war; and this, too, was a war 
for liberty; and waged by Him who would 
have, not only His sons, but His daughters, 
free. The bugle notes long since rung out, 
and the call to arms, resounding far and 
wide, is every day being answered; and the 
end, not yet accomplished, is even now at 
hand. The surging and the wrenching and 
the shaking among the dry bones of the old 
political parties will go on until the voice 
of Woman will be admitted as a necessity 
to the ending of the strife, even as the voice 
of the black man was admitted to the end- 
ing of the strife in former times. 

In the early days, the daughters of the 
Republic never even thought that they 
were not free; but, by and by, they found 
out that they were nobody; and when, 
after many a year had passed, and many a 
change had come, a few desired to be some- 
body, something besides a mere appendage, 
they were denied their right, and met with 
only scoffs and sneers. But they hoped, 
they whispered, they longed for freedom. 
They became interested in governmental 
affairs, and, sure that they were somebody, 
and had the right to be thus recognized, 
they have watched and waited. 

Daily and hourly the leaven works. Most 
marked is the assurance of this, in the fact 
that at the present election women are as 
eager, as interested, as are men, in the re- 
sult. This interest is apparent in all classes, 
and among women old and young. In one 
Young Ladies’ Seminary in Massachusetts, 
when the first wave came surging on, bear- 
ing on its crest the news, ‘Tilden is elected,” 
the two hundred and twenty-nine Republi- 
can girls all dressed in black and hung 
black at the doors of their rooms, while the 
twenty-five Democratic girls came forth in 
gay attire, and displayed the National colors. 
Later the tide turned; and later still came 
that portentious anomaly, a troublous calm, 
Vassar College, too, loudly expressed its 
interest in the political contest, and the 
signs of the times all point, with index fin- 
ger boldly set, to the near future as the time 
when the Lord’s seal shall be set to Wo- 
man’s Emancipation Proclamation. 

Let every woman heed the injunction, 
“Be ye also ready; for in such an hour as 
ye know not” the shackles may be broken 
and Woman be called to take her place in 
the political arena to help, as help she 
eventually must, in the guidance of the 
Ship of State. Mrs. E. P. Mi.uer. 

New York. 

—————- > —. 


THE CONVENTION OF REFORM CLUBS. 





The Convention of Reform Clubs, which 
met last week in Boston, was decidedly 
intemperate in speech and action. Among 
other resolutions was one which ‘‘resolved, 
That we welcome the advent of all true co- 
workers in our cause, and recognize as 
worthy aids the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions of our State.” This very 
harmless and unobjectionable recognition 
of the unselfish labors of the women who 
have done a large part of the work of the 
reform clubs, provoked almost endless dis- 
cussion, on account of the political meaning 
said to be hidden in the words. The de- 
bate became so warm that the chairman 








seemed to be powerless, and political ha- 
rangues followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession, while free side-discussions were 
going on all around. The air was filled 
with points of order mingled with previous 
questions. A delegate from Stoughton de- 
clared that he wanted to see a little order 
mixed up with the hubbub, and not impress 
people with the idea that this was an assem- 
bly of drunkards. The chairman succeeded 
in extinguishing a delegate who persisted 
in informing the convention that he repre- 
sented the ‘‘boss’’ club. The chairman, 
also, by the exercise of due diligence, 
squelched another speaker, who assured 
the assembly that ‘‘he didn’t scare worth a 
cent.” The resolution was finally adopted 
amidst great confusion. An endeavor was 
made to amend the eighth resolution, so as 
to exclude wine from the communion table. 
This aroused vigorous protests, and finally 
the amendment was lost and the original 
resolution prevailed. Having thus snubbed 
the women and recognized the propriety of 
dispensing alcoholic liquors under the sanc- 
tions of religion, the meeting adjourned, 
leaving the real business of the convention 
untouched. We feela real sympathy and 
respect for the object of these Reform 
Clubs, and call attention to these facts only 
to show women that they gain nothing by 
ignoring their own rights and interests 
while promoting the welfare of others. 
The meeting in the evening was a grand 
success. The recital of experiences by the 
reformed men was touching, and oftentimes 
thrilling, showing the good the cause of 
temperance had done for them and their 
families. The disorderly scenes of the con- 
vention appeared to be forgotten in the 
united resolution of the speakers to fight 
the battles of total abstinence as long as 
life lasted. 
————_—- eo ———— 

WADE HAMPTON. 


Wade Hampton is not only not the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, but that he is not 
even a citizen of the State, and therefore 
not eligible to the office under any circum- 
stances, according to the Constitution, until 
he has resided there for at least two years 
previous to running for the office. Had the 
Republicans deemed it worth the while, 
they could have made this objection at the 
outset, and could probably have sustained 
it, even before the Supreme Court of Moses, 
which pays so little regard to the law or the 
facts. For more than eight years past, 
Wade Hampton has been a resident of Mis- 
sissippi. This fact does not rest on any 
construction of law, but on his own oath. 
In 1868, when he took the benefit of the 
Bankrupt act, he filed his petition in Mis- 
sissippi, of which State he correctly swore 
he was a resident. He has never made a 
pretense of a change of such residence until 
he came to South Carolina last Summer, to 
assume command of the rifle clubs and run 
for Governor. Nor has he been a resident 
here, in fact. No longer ago than last Feb- 
ruary, the Washington Light Infantry, of 
this city, having selected Hampton as orator 
for the celebration of Washington's Birth- 
day, were obliged to send to Mississippi to 
notity him of the fact, and he declined, on 
account of pressure of business that would 
not permit of his leaving home. He has 
undoubtedly voted in Mississippi within the 
last two years, though no one has taken the 
trouble to prove the fact; but, whether he 
has or not, that State has been his only resi- 
dence, real or pretended, for the last eight 
years or more.—New York Times. 
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WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


The New York Graphic is mistaken in 
judging that Boston has repented of her 
former action in regard to placing women 
upon the School Board. The defeat of Miss 
Hale was due to other causes than hostility 
to the sex, and Mrs. Crocker’s resignation 
was a matter of her own choice. So far as 
the experiment has been made of selecting 
intelligent women to participate in the con- 
trol and direction of the management of our 
public schools, it has been very satisfactory, 
not only in Boston, but in other towns and 
cities of the State, and the innovation seems 
likely to grow in public favor rather than to 
meet with any actual discouragement from 
the hostility of any class of the community 
—Bosion Herald. 


HUMOROUS. 


I have always noted that a man with no 
victuals in him looks like a desarted settle- 
ment,—kinder lonesome, and a good deal 
as if a funeral was goin’ on inside of him.— 
The Old Trapper in Parson Murray's Story. 











The other evening, when the hopes of 
each party were struggling with its fears, a 
colored orator of this city thus hit the polit- 
ical nail on the head; “My frien’s, once 1 
 erggge to a right sinfu’ cong’gation. 

ey was self-sufficient. Dey would 
not lis’en to nuffin. I pray wid dem. 
‘O Lord,’ I say, ‘take ‘em up in de 
holler ob yer han’ an’ hol’ ‘em ober de mouf 
0’ hell. Hol’ ‘em dar till ye scorch ’em ‘an 
scorch ‘em. But O Lord, don’t lef ‘em 
drop in.’ So wid dese ‘publican party. 
Dey wouldn’t lis’en to nuffin. Dey let our 
bredren in the Souf be ‘timidated. Dey 
done bust de Freedm’s bank. Dey kep 
bad men where dey stole more’n eber col- 
ored people does. Now de Lord’s got ‘em 
in de holler ob his han’ an’ he’s holdin’ of 
‘em ober de mouf o’ hell. An’ O Lord, 
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scorch ’em and scorch ‘em, but don't lef 
‘em drop in!’— Washington Star. 

“Where is next President Hayes?” rang 
out a loud, thick voice from an adjoining 
room, and the next instant a shock of curly 
black hair peeped in. In response to an in- 
vitation to walk in, a jolly Irishman came 
in, and in a loud voice said: ‘‘Mister Gov 
ernor—excuse me, next President Hayes, 
you're elected, ‘by geminy.’ I came from 
Cincinnati, and am the only Irishman who 
supported you. Next President, you're 
elected. I said so, and all my predictions 
came true. I congratulate you.” ‘Thank 
you, thank you,” remarked Gov. Hayes. 
“Will you take a seat?” ‘‘No, next Presi- 
dent, answered the man; I must go, now: 
I have lots of other boys to see,” and he 
went out. Another gentlemen now came 
in with, ‘‘Well, Governor, do you give it 
up? I think we are gone.” “No,” an- 
swered Mr. Hayes. ‘‘I don’t give it up, al- 
though things do not look as bright as they 
might, but we may still pull through by 
that one important vote.” The visitors 
withdrew, and Gov. Hayes went home to 
supper, where he has since remained, re- 
ceiving dispatches and reading personal let- 
ters. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


ETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best ——}; the most cupsoves meth- 
ods, ~ the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. 
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Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bestee, 


Woman’s Medical College 





New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevué Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received.Terms liberal.Par- 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 








1877 MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1877 


The Salutation. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS. 


SINGING CLASSES, AND 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


In this fine book will be feund the newest and best 
sacred music by L. O. EMERSON. Good Singing 
School Course, with abundant excellent material for 
practice, including a number of Glees, also Tunes in 
all the Metres, and al number of fine Anthems. 
Should be in the hands of every Choir member. 


$1.38, or $12.00 per Doz. 


THE ENCORE, 
By L. 0. EMERSON, has the same Singing School 
Course as that in the SaLuTaTion, but with a much 
larger number of Glees, rendering it a Glee Book. 
Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 
75 Cts., or $7.50 per Doz. 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 





THE WORLD OF SONG! 


Price in Bds $2.50. Cloth $3.00. Gilt $4 .00, 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs includin 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Voca 
Music. 250 es, full Sheet Music size. Songs by 
a sixty different composers, and among the com- 

sitions are many such gems as “‘Come to me quick- 
y,”’ “Golden Locks are Silver,” ‘“My Heart’s best 
Love,” ‘‘She’s a Rosy, she’s a Posy,’ and Millard’s 
“Whippoorwill.” 





We publish 19 valuable collections uniform with 
the “World” and “Gems.” Send for Catalolgue of 
“Home Musicay Liprary.” 





GEMS OF THE DANCE! 


A Companion to the famous ‘Gems of Strauss!” 
$2.50 in Boards, $3.00Cloth, $4.00 Gilt. 
The “Gems or Srruss” had a wonderful success, 
and this new work is fully its equal, and contain- 
the recent “‘Strauss’’ pieces, and many others by 
Gung’l, Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and many 
other eminent compen. 232 pages, full Sheet 
Music size, well filled with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, 

Quadrilles, ete. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 








and Morphine habit absolutely and 
poosily cured. Painless: no .—' 
nd ow for particulars. Dr. Cari- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, DL 





HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Inexpensive, but always valuable. 
Webster’s Unabridged. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
TANT.” —London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
From Rey. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12, 1876. 

“The sermons which I have preached to my people 
during the last three months, have been the ou wth 
of Bible meditation alone. I have not made a lib 
reference in constructing one of them. The two vol. 
umes which I have by my side on my knees when dic- 
tating them, are the New Testament and Webster's 
Dictionary. The Sommer I and to pe wert more to 

» 48 a preacher of the gospel to the people, than all 
the books of theology in the world. And the latter 
Contains not only the germs, but the expressed wealth, 
of all English literature. From the one, I get my facts 
and my inspiration; from the other, I am taught ex- 
actness in definition and precision of statement. 
Never until I shut myself off from all other books and 
ronfined myself exclusively to these two, did I know 

Ow perfectly a for flight the mind is that has 
on either side of it these wings of power.” 

Published by @, & 6, MERRIA Springfield, Maes. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Onur eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


VE invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 

year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 

make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 

grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 

and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost Y, im- 

ion, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. om 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


(Obtained the Highest Award at 
Centennial.) 


Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Dress-Re- 
form Corset Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, Skirt Suspenders, 


&e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to “all ladies 
cones to dress hygienically. MDlustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





SUCCESS! 





Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instractione for using. 

*.* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New Week. 





H ion.’s 
ome Ornamentation. » 

This book ts a necessity to the thousands that will taxe 

up this useful and beautiful art.—Chicago Tribune. 
SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK, 
FOR AMATEURS. 
By ARTHUR HOPE. 

Ialastng, ilnousttes and. Home Orecmestation, with 

0 fall ie 1 new and besutifu 


le price 

Octavo. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
seriptive cireular mailed to weyledarete 
ON, 





REMOV ATL 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 








THE MOST EMINENT living 
authors, such as Prof. Max Muller, 

. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proctor, Fran- 
ices Power Cobbe, The Duke of 
Argyll, Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Mu- 
i Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 
der, ‘Miss Thackera , Jean Inge- 
low, Geo. MacDonald, Wm. Black, 
thon atthew Ar- 













old, Henry K ngsley, Ww. wW. 
tory, Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
' rowning, and many others, are 
represented in the pages of 


LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


Jan. 1, 1877, THe Livine AGE enters uponits 182d 
volume. During the year it will furnish to its read- 
ers the productions of the foremost authors aboye 
named and many others; embracing the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the 

LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 
and an amount wnapproached by any other periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable lite and scien- 
tific matter of the day, from _ the pens of the leading 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors. 
representing every department of Knowledge an 


Progress. 

Tue Livine AceE,(in which “EVERY SATURDAY” 
| aa merged), is a weekly magazine giving more 
tl 





Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter ft mong y. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its week- 
ly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and ‘Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment aud instruction.”°—Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp. 

“The best periodical in America.”’—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“Fairly without a rival.”"— Congregationalist, Bos- 


ton. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilized world, upon all topics of living inter- 
est.”’"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“The choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 

“Every weekly number of “Tue Livine AGE’ now- 
a-days A equal toa first-class monthly. For solid 
merit, it is the cheapest magazine in the land.”— The 


Advance, Chicago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, ee PS 
tics, and science of the day.”— The Methodist, ze 

“indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
com) indium of all§that is admirable and notewor- 
thy in the literary world.’’— Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.”— 
New York Times. 

G2 Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with 
the New Year. 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of pos $ 
or for $10.50 Tue Livine AcE and either one of the 
American $2 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent for a year, both postpaid: or, for 
$9.50, THe Livine Ace and Scribner’s St. Nicholas 
or Appleton’s Journal. 


(t® EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877..22 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1876, containing, with other val- 
uable matter, the first instalments of a new and pow- 
erful serial story, “The Marquis oF Lossiz,” by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, now appearing in 
Tue Livine Ace from advance sheets. 

Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 








W. A- SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 


THE BALTIMORE 
Daily and Weekly 
AMERICAN. 
Over One Hundred Years Old. 


The Daily American 
By Mail, Postage Paid: 


can cceticbuasyabvesvaxundsinssbenaies $10.00 
tc ob ch ohana ned casseesiesenineideds 5.00 
a le 2.50 
EEE 8.25.57 du duacnenie Guendibeavaeccareces 5 


THE 
Weekly American, 


THE OLDEST, MOST RELIABLE AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


IN THE WORLD. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. 
Postage Prepaid, 


One copy for six months ....................455 $1.00 
GO GE FUP GO FONE oo vn tscdeccsicecccesccves 130 
CLUB RATES: 
OIE cnc sciagkbicakvsivaseeedes $4.40 
IED Soecasanvccsassacsedcvivenves 6.60 
Oe CU GD FI eos cs ccccccccccccccsesesccess 11.00 
VisdeeD COPIES CMO FEOF... ces cccccscescossesee 15.00 

Address 


CHAS. C. FULTON & SON, 
AMERICAN OFFICE, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


The New-York 
TRIBUNE. 


““THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


Largest Circulation 
AMONG THE BEST PEOPLE. 








I1.—IT PUBLISHES ALL THE NEWS. The servant 
of no man and the slave of no party, it can afford to 
and does tell the truth about all. 

Il.—IT IS IMPARTIAL AND INDEPENDENT. 
Believing in intelligent suffrage, it aims to furnish 
voters the fullest and fairest information to qualify 
them for the wisest discharge of their responsibility. 

Ill.—IT IS, AS IT ALWAYS WAS, ESSENTIAL- 
LY REPUBLICAN. It may quarrel inthe future, as 
it has done in the past, with errors of Republican lead- 

-ers or corruptione in the Republican party; but it can 
never cease to be true to Republican principles, and 
especially to those golden doctrines of civil service re- 
form, hard money, the sanctity of the National faith, 
and equal justice to all classes at the South, which 
formed the corner-stones of Gov. Hayes’s admirable 
letter of acceptance. 

IV.—ITS MORAL TONE IS PURE AND ELE- 
VATED. The family circle is never profaned by any- 
thing which appears in the columns of The Tribune. 

V.—THE CHOICEST STANDARD AND CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE of the day is presented in ite 
columns, including Correspondence, Poems, Stories, 
and Reviews from the most talented and popular wri- 
ters. 

VI.—IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FAR- 
MER’S PAPER PUBLISHED, ‘‘7he Weekly Tribune 
has done more to make good farmers than any other 
influence which ever existed.” 

VII.—THE MARKET REPORTS of The Tribune 
are indispensable to every buyer and seller in the conn- 
try. Quotations are given daily and weekly of almost 
every article bought and sold in the market of the 
world, and with unvarying and almost infallible accu- 
racy. Its Cattle, Butter, and Cheese, and other Markets 
are the recognized standard. 

VIII.—MORE COPIES of The Tribune are paid 
for and read by the American people than of any oth- 
er newspaper of equal price in the country—a fact 
which 16 the best demonstration of the value of the 
paper. 

IX.—THE READERS of The Tribune represent 
largely the best enterprising and progressive minds of 
the country. Persons who are interested in pure pol- 
itics, the advance of science, and the progress of opin- 
ion, will find their demands met by The Tribune. 

X.—PUBLIC APPROVAL AND PROSPERITY 
have rewarded the independent and self-respectfal 
course of The Tribune. It hasa larger and stronger 
corps of earnest workers among its friends than ever 
before, and constantly receives from old and new read- 
ers words of encouragement. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


(POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER.) 








DAILY—(By mail) one year.................. $10 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY—One nr 3 00 
Five copies, one yeaFr........... -...s.e00 12 50 
Ten copies (and one extra) one year........ 25 00 
De IS SI nin ive vs05 00 voce cesesccess 2 00 
Five copies, one year..................0005 730 
GUNN, GUE FUN o5 5 vaccvcicvciccccecce 1230 
Twenty copies, one year... ............... 22 00 
Thirty copies, one year.................... 30 00 


Each person procuring a club of ten or more sub- 
acribers is entitled to oneextra Weekly, and of fifty or 
more to a Semi- Weekly. 

To clergymen The Weekly Tribune will be sent one 
year for $1.50; The Semi-Weekly for $2.50, and the 
Daily for $9. 

Specimen copies free. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted in every town, 
with whom liberal arrangements le. 

(= All remittances at sender's risk, unless by draft 
on New York, postal order, or in registered letter. 

Address ciampty 





THE TRIBUNE. 
NEW YORE. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 13, 1877. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. | 


Boston, Jan, 13, 1877. 








Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Weman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial menggement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


ANNUAL MEBRTING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

















The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wesleyan Hall, 
No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 29 and 30, 1876, commencing 
Tuesday evening, at 7:30 Pp. m., and continuing on 
Wednesday, at 10 a. m., 2:30 Pp. u., and 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, are 
respectfully invited to take part in the deliberations 
of the Convention, and in the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

James Freeman CLarke, President. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING. 








The Annual Stockholders’ Meeting of “The Pro 
prietors of the Woman’s JouRNAL,”’ will be held at 
their office, No. 4 Park St., Boston, on Monday, Jan- 
uary 15th, at2r.™. By order of the Directors. 

Sam't E. Sewa.t, Pres, 

Maria Persons, Clerk. 








SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The friends of Suffrage throughout Mas- 
sachusetts should send in their petitions at 
once, asthe Legislature is now organized, 
and proposes to hold a short sessiou. Please 
forward them, by mail or otherwise, to our 
new office, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. They 
will there be registered, and then placed at 
once in the hands of a representative of the 
city or town from which they come. This 
matter should be attended to without delay. 

H. B. B. 
~7~oe 
WANTED. 


Numbers of the WomAn’s JOURNAL of 
Dec. 23. Those of our subscribers who do 
not keep a file will confer a favor if they 
will return the above number to this office. 

“oe 
VALUABLE PREMIUM TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





To new subscribers who remit us two 
dollars and a half for the coming year, we 
offer as a gratuity a complete set of the back 
numbers of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, con- 
taining the essays and proceedings of the 
Fourth Woman’s Congress. Several of 
these essays are well worth the cost of the 
year’s subscription, and cannot be had in 
any other way, asthe proceedings of the 
Woman’s Congress, this year, have not been 
printed in pamphlet form. 

oe 


SERMONS AND SERMONS. 


There are sermons which help, and ser- 
mons which hinder. Of the hindering 
kind, is a sermon to young women on 
the formation of character, preached by 
Rev. Franklin Johnson, D. D., in the Old 
Cambridge Baptist church, Sunday evening, 
December 17, 1876. Subject: ‘‘The Mascu- 
line Woman.” 

It is quite probable that the preacher 
meant to help; that he thought he was help- 
ing. But he would have experienced a 
great undeceiving, had he tried the sermon 
by the text of the Golden Rule, and con- 
sidered its advice and admonitions ad- 
dressed to himself. ° 

Many years ago, when slavery was up- 
held by the church and by the State, just as 
the inequality of women is now upheld by 
them, a certain man argued vehemently 
in my presence, the right of the master and 
the duty of the slave. 1 asked, ‘Would you 
be willing to take the slave’s place, and ac- 
cept for yourself what you urge for him?” 
He answered, “If I was a nigger I should.” 

So, of all the unequal and humiliating 
conditions proposed for women, ask the 
man who insists upon them, if he would be 
willing to accept such conditions for him- 
self, and his answer would no doubt be: 
“If I were a woman, I should.” Perhaps 
he thinks so, in all seriousness. Hence 
such sermons as that of Mr. Johnson 
against the movement for the political and 
legal equality of women. Beginning with 
the text, Prov. 11:16. ‘‘A gracious woman 
retaineth honor, and strong men retain 

riches,” the sermon proceeds. 

Noyes translates the passage thus: “A 
graceful woman obtains honor, as strong 
men obtain riches.” His comment is as 
follows: ‘‘Beauty and gracefulness are to 
women what strength and valor are to 
men.” The meaning then is that Woman 
finds her greatest influence and success 
through her finer qualities, while man finds 
his by the sterner attributes of the warrior. 
Bushnell has written a good commentary 
on this proverb, though without thought of 
doing so, and looking merely at the two 
sexes as they exist in nature: ‘The man is 
taller and more muscular, has a larger prain, 





and a longer stride in his walk. The wo- 
man is lighter and shorter, and moves more 
gracefully. In physical strength the man 
is greatly superior, and the base in his voice 
and the shag on his face, and the swing and 
sway of his shoulders, represent a personal- 
ity in him that has some attributes of thun- 
der. But there is no look of thunder in 
Woman. Her skin is too finely woven, too 
wonderfully delicate, to be the rugged hous- 
ing of thunder. Her soft, upper-octave 
voice, her small hands, her features played 
as in quality and not for quantity, her com- 
lexion played astif there were a principle of 

auty living under it; there is abundance of 
expression here,as many great proud souls of 
heroes have been finding in all ages,but it is 
unolympic as possible in kind.” The lines 
in which Milton describes Adam and Eve 
also occur to me as an illustration: 

For contemplation he, and valor formed; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

There is a movement in this country and 
Great Britain whose object is to secure for 
Woman the prerogatives hitherto deemed 
peculiar to man: manifestly, therefore, its 
tendency is to conceal the distinction be- 
tween the two, and teach Woman to culti- 
vate the attributes of Man, in order that 
she may assume his severer tasks. Most of 
its advocates sincerely disclaim the desire 
to ignore or to narrow the natural peculiar- 
ities which distinguish the sexes; but others 
avow it. 

a * * x * 

If the demand made by the advocates of 
this cause, many of whom are among the 
noblest of our race, were merely that more 
numerous avenues of employment suitable 
for Woman be opened to her, that she be 
given every right of humanity before the 
law, or even that she be permitted to vote, 
I should not object; but when they propose 
to take her out of the sacred privacy of 
home, to place her before the crowd as the 
orator of the political canvas, to seat her in 
the chair of State, to plunge her into all the 
cares and distractions of extensive busi- 
ness, and thus to wear away her softness, 
her delicacy, her bloom, and to substitute 
for these the harsher traits of man, the pul- 
pit would be recreant to its trust did it not 
enter its protest. 

* * * x 

Let us understand distinctly the object of 
those who oppose this movement. 

It is not to deprive Woman of the high- 
est culture of the intellect, or to teach her 
a contempt of learning; on the contrary, 
we admire her in proportion to the extent 
of her acquisitions, if she does not sacri- 
fice those characteristics which are peculiar 
to her sex, 

* * * x 

We would not have women such triflers 
as the Spectator says they were in Addison's 
day: ‘‘Their amusements seem contrived 
for them rather as they are women, than as 
they are reasonable creatures, and are more 
adapted to the sex than to the species. The 
toilet is their great scene of business, and 
the right adjusting of their hair the princi- 
pal employment of their lives. The sort- 
ing of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a very 
good morning’s work; and if they make an 
excursion to a mercer or a toy shop, so great 
a fatigue makes them unfit for anything 
else all the day long.” Nor would we have 
Woman weak in will, an aimless toy, with- 
out convictions and purposes. We admire 
that Roman mother who when her son was 
led forth to martyrdom, had the resolution 
to stand on the walls that she might see him 
pass, followed by the curious rabble, and 
who from her lofty position, at the risk of 
being arrested and put to death as a Chris- 
tian, cried out to him, ““My son, my son 
Symphorian, remember the living God, and 
be of good cheer. Raise thy heart to 
Heaven, and think of Him that reigneth 
there. Fear not death which leads to cer- 
tain life.” 

The cry of that Roman mother rang out 
centuries ago. She stood in the most pub- 
lic place, on the very top of the walls, in 
the presence of that ‘curious rabble.” 
With a mother’s love, and a woman’s ten- 
derness and fidelity, she shouted great words 
of courage and faith to help herson to keep 
up to the level of the martyr spirit. Her 
good deed justified itself. Even the very 
man who warns women away from public 
places, as essentially unsuited to their na- 
ture, quotes with admiration the example 
of this woman who, in the most exposed po- 
sition, made her voice heard over the roar 
of the rabble. 

Thus, always and everywhere, the good 
deeds which need to be done, will sooner or 
later justify the doers, 

The sermon proceeds: 


Does any woman suppose that strength 
of will may unfit her to pay that deference 
to the husband which is his due? She 
should remember that this deference is ren- 
dered only by those who have conquered 
themselves, who have learned self-control, 
and whose determinations are not light] 
shaken. The habit of yielding always wit 
ready cheerfulness to another requires the 
most sturdy resolution. Woman has by 
nature inclinations which point her to it as 
at once a duty anda pleasure; but,like other 
good impulses, these neéd to be trained and 
invigorated so that their operation shall not 
be fickle snd intermittent. All our facul- 
ties work unsteadily until they are disci- 
plined by the will to constant activities; 
the loftiest intellect, for example, if desti- 
tute of training, will refuse to apply itself 
with that close attention necessary to the 
solution of the most difficult problems. 
And it is not otherwise with the affection- 
ate reverence of Woman, which disposes 
her to accept the judgment of her husband 
as her law; it must be educated in order 
that it may operate without weariness; and 
its training is the office of a will made vig- 
orous by discreet use and accustomed to ex- 
ercise imperious command over the soul. 
Happy he whose wife defers to his wishes, 
moved not alone by the fluctuating impulses 
of her heart, but by these confirmed by her 
conviction of duty and her habit of self- 
control, whose purposes are not accepted 
= bnt reinforced and assisted by the 
ardor of an energetic disposition, loyal to 





them not because of too great apathy to re- 
sist, but with all the enthusiasm of her nature. 


* * * oa * 


The movement under consideration 1s 
dangerous to the peace of the household, 
and to the very existence of the family as a 
sacred and permanent institution. It is 
dangerous to the peace of the household; 
for in every association there must be some 
authority from which there is no appeal: if 
there are two of equal importance, it is the 
verdict of all experience that usually there 
will be disagreement and conflict. As so- 
ciety is constituted at present, the wife has 
more influence than the husband in decid- 
ing the destiny of the household: but in 
emergencies and in moments of crises his 
voice is supreme and his will is imperious. 
Now, if you teach her to assert herself 
against his judgment at these periods so full 
of fate, you introduce civil strife into every 
family, and give to its younger members 
that greatest curse of childhood, an atmos- 
phere destitute of love and a memory of do- 
mestic bitterness. 

It is something to be thankful for, when 
the preacher has the grace to admit that 
‘until the faculties are disciplined” a wo- 
man will not findit easy to smother her own 
will, wishes and judgment, and, for all her 
married life,accept a position of subjugation. 

It is this monstrous doctrine of the sub- 
jection of women which brings discord, 
misery and divorce into so many families. 
How much more just and noble and true 
would be the teaching, that between two 
reasonable beings, the appeal should always 
be to reason—and to those who were reason- 
able the appeal would be enough. By the 
teaching of this sermon, every wife would 
be left to the tender mercies of not only the 
reasonable, but of the unreasonable and the 
brutal. 


There are various motives leading many 
women to sympathize with this movement, 
without much consideration of its tendency. 

One is a desire to taste the intoxication of 

ublic applause: the agitation gives rise to 
arge assemblies, to debate, to discussions in 
the press; and promises, if successful, to 
lead Womar to the bar, to the pulpit, into 
the arena of political strife, into office; and 
some are enamored with the prospect. Ah, 
if they knew how unsatisfactory, how hol- 
low, how bitter, their more famous sisters 
have found the encomiums of mankind. 

A sensible young man looking for a 
worthy place in the world, warned that the 
pulpit, the bar, and political life, are ‘‘all 
so unsatisfactory, hollow and bitter,” would 
laugh at the warning seer, and answer, ‘1 
see each of these professions crowned with 
honor and emolument; the success of oth- 
ers enables me to venture.” 

Let our young women do the same, and 
help to bring courage to the pulpit, justice 
to the bar, and honesty to politics and trade. 

Others are nobly ambitious to find a wid- 
er sphere of usefulness than their home, 
and they suppose that this movement offers 
them opportunities to benefit the race such 
as they cannot find in their own family cir- 
cles. Mr. Eliot has answered this thought 
so well that I must quote from his sermons: 
“Why may not Woman have the whole 
great sphere of the world to actin? Why 
should her influence be more limited than 
that of man? We answer that her own real 
influence is often stronger, for being limited 
in its immediate action. The wider diffu- 
sion of our efforts lessens their strength, and 
sometimes prevents their efficacy. The 
— heat, for practical purposes, is pro- 

uced by an instrument which concentrates 
the flame upon a single point. The hardest 
metals then cannot resist its power. But 
the same heat, diffused a very little, is of 
no avail. And so do we often see that the 
concentrated influence of affection is stron 
enough, in the sacred precincts of the fami- 
ly relation, to melt away the dross from the 
most stubborn heart, and to shape the heart 
itself after the heavenly pattern, when all 
influences out of doors, and all discipline of 
common life, have had no effect.” 


* * * * * 


Some women are led to favor the move- 
ment now under discussion because they 
consider their present condition inferior to 
that of man, who is the head of the house- 
hold. 

Is it not strange that women who are al- 
ways taught the beauty of subjection, should 
imagine even that their ‘“‘condition is in- 
ferior?” 

The movement, in so far as it shall lead 
Woman to masculine self-assertion, will de- 
stroy her influence. 

* * * * * 


The attempt to blot out the distinction 
between the sexes is always a failure. 

Who wants to do it? 

You may make Woman coarse and hard, 
and may unfit her for the duties which God 
has assigned her, but you cannot qualify 
her for those which belong to man, for war, 
for political strife, for the cares of office, for 
the intricate difficulties of jurisprudence, 
for the exactions of the pulpit. 

But I am making too many extracts. All 
the false assumptions in this sermon against 
the movement for the equal rights of Wo- 
man, will go for nothing with those who 
have a full comprehension of the significance 
of the demand for equal human rights for 
all human beings. Women must remember 
that they are to ‘covet earnestly the best 
gifts.” They must never forget that the 
possession of a power presupposes the right 
to its use, and also the obligation to use it; 
that whatever is fit to be done at all may 
with propriety be done by any one who can 
do it well. Then let them give to the winds 
all fear of becoming manish or masculine, 
or of not holding an honored and tender 
place in the hearts of the household where 
she belongs. L. 8. 





MISS HINDMAN. 

The friends of Suffrage in Massachu- 
setts, will regret to learn that Miss Hind- 
man has been called to her home in Pennsyl- 
vania, by the serious illness of her sister. 
She has left a pleasant memory, and such 
valuable aid to our cause as will ensure 
a most cordial welcome for her at any 
future time. L. 8. 


—_ee-—_—_—_——_ 


QUALIFIED WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A great obstacle in the minds of many in- 
telligent opponents of Woman Suffrage, is 
a distrust, more widely felt than uttered, 
not only of the political capacity of most 
women, but of that of many men who are 
now voters, Whether this distrust is well- 
founded or not, it very generally exists. In 
the government of our cities and manufac- 
turing towns, especially, there is so much 
mismanagement and corruption growing out 
of the floating, irresponsible character of 
the male voters, that men shrink from doub- 
ling the number by bringing in women, as 
a step likely to aggravate the evil. The in- 
tensity of this feeling is in exact proportion 
to the existing corruption. In the City of 
New York, for instance, the most demor- 
alized political community in the North, 
Woman Suffrage is more completely dis- 
credited than anywhere else in the country. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage, on the 
other hand, are accustomed to present the 
subject in its ethical rather than its practical 
aspect. Regarding the franchise as a per- 
sonal right unjustly withheld, they are gen- 
erally unwilling to ask for Suffrage for wo- 
men on any different or narrower basis than 
exists for men. When the Suffrage Com- 
mittee, last winter, reported a Bill to the 
Massachusetts Senate, giving Suffrage to the 
34000 women who pay several million dol- 
lars a year taxes on property, a howl arose 
from friends and foes, in and out of the Leg- 
islature, and the Committee was compelled 
to widen the bill before it could even be con- 
sidered. Hitherto, in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, where an educational qualifi- 
cation prevails, we have asked for Woman 
Suffrage on an educational qualification; in 
Rhode Island, where a property qualification 
prevails, we have asked for it on a property 
qualification; while in other States, where 
only a certain age and term of residence are 
required, we have asked Suffrage for all 
women of similar age and residence. We 
have said—‘‘whatever qualifications you ex- 
act of men, exact the same of women.” 

This may be wise; but I am not quite sure 
of it. If unrestricted Suffrage is best, it is 
wise to do as we have done. Butif, as I 
believe, more stringent qualifications of age, 
residence, and education are needed, then 
I incline to think that our demand should 
be limited by what we conceive to be suita- 
ble qualifications. Then we can go before 
the country on a ground at once liberal and 
conservative; liberal, by asking rights for a 
class of citizens hitherto disfranchised; con- 
servative, by asking that the existing fran- 
chise may be purified and elevated by the 
admission only of persons who are better 
qualified than the average of those who now 
exercise it. 

Take New York City for instance; no one 
can doubt that the admission of such wo- 
men as pay a tax on property would be a 
check upon municipal recklessness and ex- 
travagance. Take the South; the eyes of 
men have there been very generally opened 
to the dangers of ignorant Suffrage. Yet 
they cannot restrict it by an educational 
qualification in the case of men, because a 
large class of the voters of both parties are 
ignorant, and would neither submit to have 
their own rights restricted, nor consent to 
such a restriction in the case of the rising 
generation. 

But suppose a few intelligent respectable 
Virginia women should say to a Virginia 
Legislature: ‘‘You have too many ignorant 
male voters already. We do notask you to 
make ignorant women voters. But we do 
ask that you will invite those Virginia wo- 
men to vote, who can read readily and write 
intelligibly, and whocan comply with strin- 
gent requirements in other respects; of age, 
say twenty-five years; of residence, say five 
years; of character, say a eertificate signed 
by fifty residents of the locality.” Would 
not such a demand meet with a wide re- 
sponse and a favorable consideration? It is 
an experiment worth the trying. 

I donot myself favor property qualifica- 
tions for Suffrage, because I consider them 
odious and unfair. Many intelligent men 
and a great many intelligent women, by 
misfortune lose, or by force of circumstances 
fail to acquire property. Nor is the pos- 
session of property essential to a proper per- 
formance of the duty. But I do favor quali- 
fications of education, age, and residence, 
because, without these, no man or woman 
can vote intelligently. The essence of vot- 
ing is the exercise of rational choice, and 
where no rational choice is exercised, the 
form of voting means nothing. Ignorant 
Suffrage isa sham and a fraud. 

Would it not be well to try the experi- 
ment of petitioning the Legislatures of States 
where no such qualification exists, to ex- 
tend Suffrage to women on educational and 
other qualiftications—no matter how high 
these qualifications may be? H. B. B. 
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MOTHER GOOSE AND THE OLD SOUTH 
CHURCH 


Mother Goose and her melodies were 
commemorated by Rev. J. M. Manning, the 
pastor of the new Old South Church, at 
the Christmas Festival of the Sunday school. 
He said: 

There is one thing im the history of the 
Old South Church which has not had the 
recognition it deserves. In the list of ad- 
mission for the year 1698 occurs the immor- 
tal name of Elizabeth Goose. I almost beg 
pardon of her memory for saying ‘‘Eliza- 
beth,” since by the unanimous verdict of 
the world, in whose heart her name is en- 
shrined, she is known as ‘‘Mother’’ Goose. 
So, then, Mother Goose is no myth, as some 
have thought, but once lived in Boston, in 
veritable flesh and blood, as the records of 
the Old South clearly show. It is also a 
pleasure to find, that in making a Goose of 
herself she married into a well-to-do family, 
where in due time she, too, by putting her 
melodies to the press, not merely laid one 
golden egg, but has been laying a steady 
succession of them from that day to this. 
For, unlike the goose in the fable, she could 
not be killed, but still lives, and yields 
stores of wealth to the booksellers as often 
as Christmas-tide returns. Her nest will 
not be empty so long as there are children 
and nurseries in the world. It is almost a 
pity, if one may say so without straining 
the metaphor, that her eulogy cannot be 
written with a quill taken from her own 
dear wing. What child in all Christendom 
has not often nestled under that wing, been 
brooded by it, and forgotten every trouble 
by one to her immortal lays? 

The maiden name of this venerable lady, 
mother of us all, was Elizabeth Foster. 
She lived in Charlestown, where she was 
born, until her marriage. Then she came 
to Boston, where her thrifty husband, Isaac 
Goose, had a green pasture ready for her, 
on what is now Washington street, and in- 
cluding the land in and about Temple place. 
She was his second mate, and began her 
maternal life as stepmother to ten children. 
These all seem to have been lively little 
goslings, and to their number she rapidly 
added six more. Think of it! Sixteen 
goslings to a single 1 ngpvengen ag | that 
none of them had been eaten up by the 
hawks, and that none had died of crook in 
the neck. Poor, happy Mother Goose! No 
wonder that her feelings were too many for 
her, and that she poured them out in the 
celebrated lines: 

“There was an old woman lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children-she didn’t know what todo." 

Yet her family cares seem, on the whole, 
to have sat lightly upon her; for she was 
no wild goose, flying South or North, with 
every turn of the sun, but she stayed by 
her nest through cold and heat, happy as 
the day is long, and living to be ninety-two 
years old. She even survived the father 
Goose many years, and she led and fed her 
numerous flock and tenderly brooded them 
in the little enclosure on Temple place till 
they were able to swim and foxage for 
themselves. 

One of these, her daughter Elizabeth, 
became the wife of Thomas Fleet. And 
here is the fact to which we owe it that her 
name and fame are spread through the 
world. Thomas Fleet was a printer, living 
in Pudding Lane, a place whose very name 
had so savory a taste in the dear old lady's 
mouth that when Thomas Fleet became a 
happy father she insisted on going to live 
with him as nurse of honor to his son 
and heir. To coddle her own grandchild, 
in Pudding Lane, was the beau ideal of 
blessedness for Mother Goose. Her activ- 
ity and concern in the house were such as 
to throw what we read about busy mothers- 
in-law wholly into the shade. No doubt 
she would have been glad to save Rome, as 
certain other geese once did with their 
cackling, but lacking the opportunity to do 
this, she sang her ditties from morning till 
night, ‘‘up stairs and down stairs and in my 
lady’s chamber,” till her son-in-law became 
sensibly alarmed at the fertility of her 
genius. Sing she must, however, for was 
she nota poet, full of the divine fire which 
refuses to be quenched? It is well for the 
world that she was a law unto herself. No 
up-start son-in-law could control her, or 
keep her from humming and cooing at her 
own sweet will. 

And now it was not a Roman Senate, but 
a Boston printer, that her persistent music 
awakened. A happy thought occurred to 
Thomas Fleet. e printed and sold songs 
and ballads at his printing house in Pud- 
ding Lane. Was it not a sign of something 
good about to come to him, that this pre- 
cious mother-in-law, with her endless rock- 
ings and lullabys, had put herself in his 
way? He stopped asking the irrepressible 
songster to rock less, and urged her to sing 
more. And while she sat in her arm-chair, 
or shuffled about the room lost in sweet 
dreams, he carefully wrote down what he 
could of the rhymes which fell from her lips. 
His notes rapidly accumulated, and in a lit- 
tle while he had enough of them to make a 
volume. These he now printed, and bound 
them into a book, which he offered fof sale 
under the following title: ‘Songs for the 
Nursery; or Mother Goose’s Melodies for 
Children. Printed by T. Fleet, at_his 
Printing House, Pudding Lane, 1719. Price 
two coppers.” This title-page also bore a 
large cut of a veritable goose, with wide- 
open mouth, showing that the proverbial 
irreverence of sons-in-law is not a thing of 
recent origin. They were just as saucy in 
the days of Mother Goose as now, and just 
as ready to turn a penny at the expense of 
their mothers-in-law. How the immortal 
author bore this profane use of her name, 
or what she thought of the ungracious but 
shrewd Thomas Fleet, history does not say. 
We have every reason to believe, however, 
that she took it just as sweetly as she had 
taken all the other trials and annoyances of 
her life. She possessed her soul in patience, 
and continued her gentle ministry to the lit- 
tle ones; still gathering them into her arms, 
and soothing and gladdening their hearts, af- 
ter the shadows of old age had fallen about 
her; not weary of her delightful task, but busy 
as ever with it, when the time came for her 
motherly soul to spread its wings and fly 
away to the great company of children in 
Heaven. 

Such is the true story of Mother Goose. 
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Her little book started forth on its errand. 
It grew and multiplied with each new edi- 
tion. It made her dear name a household 
word wherever it went. What shore or 
fastness has it not visited? Where is the 
home in which its loving rhymes are not 
sung? It is one of the few books which 
cannot grow stale or be destroyed. Not 
Homer or Shakspeare is so sure of immortal 
fame as Mother Goose. Considering the 
love in which her melodies are everywhere 
held, their freedom from anything which 
might corrupt or mislead the infantile mind, 
their practical wisdom, their shrewd mas- 
tery of the motives of human conduct, one 
js in all soberness forced to admit that her 
name is among the brightest of the jewels 
which adorn the brow of OldSouth. What 
other son or daughter of the church, renown- 
ed as many of them are in history, has prov- 
ed a greater blessing to mankind, or secured 
the benedictions of so many hearts? She is 
to the new world what Santa Claus is to the 
old. And if the twain could, by some poet- 
ical license, be made man and wife, who 
does not confess that she, yn much the 
younger, would be by far the better half? 
Let us hope that the day is not distant when 
a memorial statue will be erected to this 
venerable lady in one of the parks or 
squares of Boston. Letit be an appropriate 
symbol of her and her blessed ministry. Let 
it stand where the children of the city may 
ther in their daily sports, trundling their 
oops and carts about, and singing their dol- 
lies to sleep in its motherly shadows. Where 
could that memorial more fitly stand than 
on the triangular plot of ground at the cor- 
ner of Boylston and Dartmouth Streets, so 
near to the present Old South meeting-house, 
and in full view of other buildings and in- 
stitutions which are the pride of Boston? 
If not there, yet in some place it should be 
reverently set up. And on it should be the 
following inscription: 


Elizabeth Foster, 
Known in the Literature of the Nursery as 
‘Mother Goose.”’ 
Was born in Clarlestown, Mass. 1665; 
Married Isaac Goose of Boston, 1692; 
Became a member of the Old South Church, 1698; 
Was left a widow in 1710. 
The first edition of her ‘‘Melodies”’ was 
Published in 1719. 
She died 1757. 
ARt. 92 years. 
oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
met with Mrs. Newell, Broadway, near M. 
Street, on Tuesday evening, Jannary 2nd. 
Rev. J. H. Wiggin presided. The Secreta- 
ry, Miss Toland, was instructed to have noti- 
fication postals printed. 

Mr. Fred. A. Hinckley, whose home was 
ence in South Boston, read an able paper 
on ‘‘American Education and Educators.” 
True education develops physical power, 
plus intellectual power, plus moral power 
er conscience. From Caligula to Charles 
Sumner, we go from one extreme to the oth- 
er. The individual must be elevated. Re- 
formatory movements, Conversation meet- 
ings, and Universal Suffrage were dwelt 
upon as the three grand trainers needed in 
American society to-day. 

The essay bristled with strong, yet 
thoughtful statements, and elicited a bril- 
liant series of questions and responses about 
Capital Punishment, Compulsory Educa- 
tion, Sectarianism in Schools, the Claims of 
the Jew to Saturday forenoon, Parental 
Rights, the Pardoning Power, Uneducated 
Ballots, Responsibility for Crime. The 
meeting held till a late hour. The next ses- 
sion will be on the first Tuesday evening in 
February. w. 
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THE SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 








Miss May Chapman spoke at the ‘“‘Meeting 
for Women” held last Sunday afternoon, 
her subject being, ‘‘Put Yourself in Her 
Place.” The following is a brief abstract: 
_ Few persons are inclined or able, in judg- 
ing others, to put themselves in their places. 
We believe, or think we believe, as others do. 
Prejudices, customs, habits, with all their 
errors, we make haste to defend. But 
change is in the nature and conditions of 
all things. Old things have passed or are 
passing away, yet new truths will ever at 
first disturb the mind. Among the changes 
that have taken place none are more mark- 
ed than those which affect Woman. It is 
said that Woman is attempting to step from 
her sphere. She would not step from her 
sphere designed for her by her Creator, but 
from the limited space wherein custom and 
prejudice have held her. She would exer- 
cise her God-given individuality. She would 
be recognized as man, ¢. ¢. as equal, morally 
and intellectually. She would satisfy the 
craving of her inner life, still sustained by 
the consciousness that she is faithfully fu 
filling a woman’s mission. Not as a man, 
manly, but as a woman, womanly, would 
she work, though in a broader field of use- 
fulness, 

Do you say that home is Woman’s king- 
dom, and ask what she could aspire to more? 
Surely every true woman values the protec- 
tion and blessings of thehome. The attrac- 
ions of the average home are not so insig- 
nificant when compared with the allure- 
ments of public life, that Woman, dependent 
by nature and education, would willingly 
leave the security of the one for the uncer- 
tainty of the other. But there are thou- 
sands of women who have no home. Said 
4 man to a woman who was making earn- 
est efforts for a livelihood, ‘‘Why don’t you 
go home?” Said the woman afterwards to 
a friend, “‘The question so sharply put in- 


flicted a most painful wound—I had no 
home.” 

It matters not how strong a homeless wo- 
man’s capacity for domestic attachments 
may be; fate is stern, and she must still seek 
employment among strangers. A woman 
} rown upon her own resources is none the 
€ss a woman. Must she work out in the 
world? Warm her with your smiles, if you 
can, and withhold the cold steel of your 
——— A woman in high position may 

flattered and made to believe she is an 


angel. By a freak of fortune there comes a 
change. Now where is all the fine senti- 
ment that was brought in play for her, and 
how far will it go to alleviate her wants? 
Does it give her protection and make her 
life easy? Does it give her gentle words 
and pay her a just compensation for her 
labor? Can you of wealth and 
influence, see so many worthy lives saddened 
and blighted, can you see so much talent si- 
lenced and wasted, and not feel like putting 
your hands upon the lever of public opinion 
to raise it above prejudice? No high quali- 
ties are needed to denounce the life and pur- 
poses of another. But it takes a deep in- 
sight into character, a wide and saintly 
charity, to penetrate far back of the surface 
of events, and to see the pressure which has 
forced, or the guides who have led one on. 
Tomarry merely fora home is dishonorable. 
To honestly work for it is honorable. And 
I demand in behalf of my sex, that Woman 
be valued and received in society for what 
she is and what she has done for herself , in- 
stead of for what others have done for her. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Colorado House of Representatives 
has a woman for engrossing clerk. 

“The free reading-room in Monson, 
Mass, will be open for women, Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons.” Why not at 
other times? 

Iowa women, by a recent supreme court 
decision, can hold any office in that State 
save judge of the superior court and mem- 
ber of the Legislature, in which cases only 
the state constitution says candidates must 
be male citizens. 

Another woman physician will soon be 
found in France, as on Saturday Mlle. An- 
dreline Dumergue, of Montpellier, already 
pharmacist of the first-class in that city, 
successfully passed her examination, at the 
end of the year, in anatomy. 

The popular sympathy was evidently on 
the side of Dr. See during the late trial in 
Newark. On one occasion it was expressed 
by cheers, which the moderator severely re- 
buked with the admonition: ‘‘Remember 
that this is the court of God!’ 

“The Radical Review” is the name of a 
new quarterly periodical, which Benjamin 
R. Tucker, of New Bedford, Mass., pro- 
poses to issue if a snfficient subscription list 
can be obtained to justify him in so doing. 
Terms five dollars per annum. 

A marine enemy of gutta-percha has af- 
firmed himself, and in the deeps of all the 
oceans he is doubtless at this moment busi- 
ly engaged in biting succulent chunks out 
of that tenacious enamel, to the serious per- 
il of the wires which it was applied to pro- 
tect. 

The fair at Boftin’s Bower, in aid of the 
fund for free dinners for working girls, 
which has been in progress since Monday, 
is deserving the attention of persons seek- 
ing for useful and ornamental articles at ex- 
ceedingly moderate prices, as well as those 
who are charitably inclined. 

The faculty of Harvard College, it is re- 
ported, have at last consented to receive ap- 
plications from women for admission to the 
full privileges of the university. This 
question has agitated the professors since 
1874, but not until recently has there been 
any action taken upon it.— Boston Advertiser. 

The New York Committee for the pre- 
vention of licensed prostitution, have repub- 
lished as a tract, a very convincing article on 
the subject, by Dr. Chapman from the West- 
mister Review, and will be glad to mail 
copies to those who desire them. Applica- 
tion to be made to C. C. Hussey, East Or 
ange, New Jersey. 

The new Smith Woman's College build- 
ing, Northampton, Mass., is to be two sto- 
ries, and of brick, with trimmings of free- 
stone and granite. It is seventy feet long 
and about seventy wide, although arranged 
with somewhat broken outlines. The true 
foundations have been laid, but the super- 
structure will not be built till spring. 

Of normal schools The National Teach- 
ers’ Monthly says: ‘“‘There is no denying or 
disguising the unwelcome and discouraging 
fact that normal schools are becoming un- 
popular. This unpopularity in some States 
has resulted in the withdrawal of the ap- 
propriations for their support. The causes 
leading to this state of feeling are worth 
inquiring into.” 

The papers are giving too much promi- 
nence to the secret marriage of the son of a 
wealthy New York merchant with a ballet- 
dancer, and the lawsuit that followed. The 
incidents of the infatuation of the young 
man for the danseuse, his elder in years if 
not in experience, were touching at the first 
reading; but they no longer win sympathy, 
and sober observers may suspect that the 
entire proceeding is being converted into a 
first-class advertisement for the woman in 
question.—Jewish Messenger. 

The city of Salem, in Oregon, has adopted 
this original method of dealing with drunk- 
enness: ‘‘When any person becomes intem- 
perately given to strong drink, a certain 
number of citizens may petition to have him 
declared a drunkard. The petition is di- 
rected to the city recorder, who gives notice, 
by publication in some daily paper, that the 
person named in the petition has been de- 
clared a ‘common drunkard.’ After such 
notice, it is unlawful for any one ‘to give or 





sell to such person, or assist him in getting, 
any wine, spirituous or malt liquor.’” 





Walnut-trees sometimes attain prodig- 
ious size and great age. An Italian archi- 
tect mentions having seen at St. Nicholas, 
in Lorraine, a single plank of the wood of 
the walnut, twenty-five feet wide, upon 
which the Emperor Frederick III. had 
given a sumptuous banquet. In the Baidar 
Valley, near Balaklava, in the Crimea, 
stands a walnut-tree at least one thousand 
years old. It yields annually from 80,000 
to 100,000 nuts, and belongs to five Tartar 
families, who share its produce equally. 

The London Hraminer gives the follow- 
ing cordial notice of Virginia Vaughan: 
“Good public readers are quite as rare as 
good actors, and we may therefore look for- 
ward with interest and curiosity to the ap- 
pearance in this capacity of an American 
lady, Miss Virginia Vaughan, who is an- 
nounced to give a dramatic reading at St. 
James’s Hallon Wednesday evening. Miss 
Vaughan has, we believe, practiced the art 
with success in America, and her programme 
proves that she possesses at least a varied 
appreciation of the beauties of our litera- 
ture.” 

For the vacancy in the Boston school 
committee, caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, several unexception able can- 
didates have been proposed. The number 
of women on the committee having been 
reduced to two by the changes made last 
year, it is thought by many that, other 
things being equal, a woman should be 
chosen. Miss Hale, whose term expired at 
the beginning of the year, has every qualifi 
cation; and it would be a good thing for the 
schools till then in her charge, and a very 
suitable recognition of valuable service al- 
ready rendered, to place her again on the 
board. 

A number of persons assembled a few 
weeks ago, in the large amphitheater of the 
School of Medicine of Paris, curious to 
witness the examination of Mme. Ribard 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. The 
lady entered the hall in black robe and white 
band, and seated herself until her turn ar- 
rived. She is about twenty-seven years of 
age, and the mother of two children. She 
appeared a little disturbed at the beginning 
of the examination, but soon recovered, and 
her replies were marked with much per- 
spieacity. The jury decided that Mme. 
Ribard merited the diploma of doctor, and 
the President complimented her on the ex- 
tent of her knowledge. 

Two Pittsburg shoemakers recently tried 
the experiment of making boots from hu- 
man skin. By arrangement with a medical 
college they secured skin from the stomach 
and back of a man killed suddenly by acci- 
dent, tanned it nicely, and made two pairs 
of boots therefrom, the soles being made 
of ordinary leather. They proved to be 
warmer than boots made from the skin of a 
calf, and it is believed that they will be 
every bit as serviceable. So the utilitarian 
spirit goes on. They are using the bones 
of the mummies for knife-handles and their 
dust for fertilizers. Now they want to use 
us for boots and shoes (the parents thus 
clothing the children in a new way.) 

Some years ago, Mr. O’Conor was employ- 
ed in New York to aid the attempt of a 
slave master to recover a slave who had 
been brought to New York, and there taken 
occasion to assert her freedom. His brief 
in this case has been described as ‘‘diaboli- 
cal.” In its way, it was a cold-blooded, 
monstrous document. The tone and spirit 
of his late crusade against the New York 
court of appeals are not much better. He 
has been a successful lawyer; but he has 
never seemed to be generous, noble, or 
great in any way. The letter aspersing the 
President indicates a mean, malignant 
person; and, so far as we have observed, 
there is nothing in his record to show that 
this indication is not correct. 

Some time back, a poor’factory operative 
had his leg amputated in the Infirmary of 
Manchester, England, and the loss of blood 
was so great that his life was given up as 
hopeless. Dr. Hardie stated that nothing 
but an infusion of live human blood could 
save his life, whereupon Mr. Irvin, one of 
the students in the Manchester Infirmary, 
volunteered to be bled at the risk of his own 
life, and twenty-five ounces of his blood 
were taken from him and immediately in- 
fused into the veins of the dying man, who 
has now quite recovered. The Baron Bar- 
reto, of Brandon Park, Suffolk, having 
heard of this heroic act from Dr. Hardie, 
who performed this operation, has present- 
ed Mr. Irvin with a massive silver cup, bear- 
ing an appropriate inscription.” 

One unexpected result of the repeal of the 
congressional joint rules is the resumption 
of the open sale of liquors in the capitol. 
The joint rules forbade this, and the au- 
thorized restaurant keepers were obliged to 
conform to them. It is said that bibulous 
representatives and senators did sometimes 
manage to obtain surreptitious liquors, dis- 
guising them under the name of tea and 
drinking from a cup, but now they are sold 
as openly as inany barroom. When it is 
generally understood that these rules were 
the only obstacle to free rum in the capitol, 
we fear that the Democratic house will not 
hold out in maintaining that the rules are 
still in force. If they are, it is unquestion- 
ably Speaker Randall’s duty to see that the 
sale of liquors in the restaurant is stopped. 





If any reader is disposed to ask why we 
so often speak upon this subject of ‘‘Wo- 
man’s emancipation,” we reply: 1. Be- 
cause we wish to give it the ‘‘respectful 
consideration” recommended by two suc- 
cessive National Republican Conventions; 
2. Because American periodical literature 
is full of it, and it is constantly thrust upon 
our attention in one shape or another; 3. 
Because, after long and careful reflection, 
we believe the proposed change is demand- 
ed on grounds both of justice and expedi- 
ency, and would be sure to work well; and, 
finally, because we believe the question can- 
not be set aside, but will be continually 
thrusting itself forward until the American 
people consent to meet and settle it on the 
basis of eternal justice and truth.—Orange, 
(N. J.) Journal, 

The Phrenological Journal for December 
describes Mrs. Duniway, as having ‘milked 
a sufficient quantity to float the Great Eas- 
tern, and made butter enough to oil the 
axles of the universe,”’ besides being mother 
of six children, mistress of a school with 
1000 pupils in four years, keeping boarders 
with fifteen in family, interested in a milli- 
nery and fancy goods business in the inte- 
rior of Oregon, editor and proprietor of a 
weekly newspaper in the same State, and a 
public lecturer, averaging within the last 
five years from three to five lectures a week. 
She is also the writer of many serial sto- 
ries that have commanded attention through- 
out the Pacific coast, and the author of an 
epic poem recently published in New York. 
The Journal pays a high tribute to the ex- 
cellent character as well as personal energy 
of Mrs. Duniway. 

‘‘A French fashionable wedding,” writes 
Lucy Hooper from Paris, ‘‘is a wofully un- 
romantic spectacle. At home the sight of 
the veil and orange-blossom wreath stirs 
even the coldest heart intointerest and good 
wishes for the young couple. Here it is 
merely a business contract that is receiving 
its final clause in the midst of white satin, 
flowers and lace—it is money buying a title, 
or a landed estate that is being joined to a 
settled income, or something of that nature. 
There has been no question of wooing and 
winning, of blushes and shy consent, of 
sweet maiden kisses and stolen hand-clasp- 
ings, and all the other adorable foolishness 
of pure, permitted, happy love. The two 
families made the match and the lawyers 
settled the details of the contract, and here 
is the closing formula of the transaction—a 
girl to be handed over to a man whom she 
does not love, and who neither knows nor 
cares for her. 

Stonewall Jackson, at sixteen, was a con- 
stable of the County of Lewis, Va., with 
his uncle Cummings Jackson as his security. 
The first execution that came into his 
hands was against a widow living some 
twelve miles from the court-house. Jaek- 
son summoned a man named Charlie Post 
to accompany him and to assist him in 
driving away the cattle which he proposed 
to levy upon. When he arrived there he 
found that the old woman had but one cow, 
the principal means of her support. So 
soon as he learned this, he turned to his 
companion and said: ‘Charlie, I will not 
levy this execution upon that poor woman’s 
cow; as poor as I am, I would rather work 
night and day, and pay the debt myself.” 
Upon that, he left there, and stated the facts 
to his uncle, his security on his official 
bond. He listened to this narrative, and 
then said: ‘‘Tom, I see you were never born 
to be a constable, my boy; resign your 
office at once, and I will pay the execution.” 


“In the Declaration of Rights of the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts, it is declared 
that government is instituted for the com- 
mon good; for the protection, safety, pros- 
perity and happiness of the people; and 
that they have the right to reform and alter 
the same whenever change is required, in 
order to secure these paramount objects. 
The principle thus enunciated in our funda- 
mental law seems also to indicate, in the 
sphere of legislation, its proper objects, and 
the spirit in which it ought to be conducted. 
Empowered as the chosen representatives of 
the people, with authority to supervise and 
alter the statutes, and to make provision for 
the safe and suitable administration of the 
institutions and policy of the Common- 
wealth, no higher incentive to a loyal dis- 
charge of that duty can be needed than such 
as arises from a just appreciation of the dig- 
nity of that trust, and from a manly sense 
of public accountability.”—Governor Rice’s 
Message. 

If Mrs. Chickering, Mrs. Leonard, and the 
other women connected with prison man- 
agement had not been twice as economical 
as the men who are building the Concord 
prison, the women’s prison at Sherborn 
would have cost at least $650,000. Here is 
an argument for putting women in office 
which has not usually been advanced—they 
prove to be much more economical than 
men, and they get better work done for the 
money. There is not inthe country, per- 
haps, a public building better adapted to 
its practical uses than the women’s prison 
will be,—strong enough, without too much 
granite and brick-work, and arranged upon 
a sensible plan, instead of upon the crotch- 
ets of some architect in want of a job. And 
yet, in the city election at Worcester, this 
week, the choice of additional women on 





the school committee was opposed (by a 
male candidate) on the ground that “it was 
an economical year,” and that they could 
not afford to have four women instead of 
two.—Frank Sanborn in Springfield Rep. 
Attention is again called to the pernicious 
system that prevails in our asylums for the 
insane,—not the public institutions that are 
open to regular inspection,—but private en- 
terprises, wherein patients are charged a 
good sum for board and lodging. Many of 
these are simply penitentiaries, without the 
supervision that is maintaiued in such es- 
tablishments. The unfortunate patient en- 
ters the walls, and at once must resign hope 
of release. With the certificates ef two 
physicians—whose reputation may or may 
not be of the best—it is in the power of any 
of us to send a friend or relative to an in- 
sane asylum, where he is buried from the 
public as closely as if the sod covered him. 
A writ of habeas corpus may operate as a 
reminder to the superintendent, and to those 
that fee him, that the law has not forgotten 
his charge, even if he be dead to friends and 
relatives; but not everybody can afford the 
luxury of a writ, or has the hardihood to 
appear in open court and demand his rights. 
Probably, in the course of time, a visiting 
board will be appointed by the Governor, 
to include private as well as public institu- 
tions in their scheme of inspection, and 
honest men of energy may accept the duty 
of investigating abuses. —Jewish Messenger. 
The question whether it be lawful and de- 
sirable to admit women to Presbyterian 
pulpits, is now vexed at Newark. It was 
raised once in Brooklyn, when the Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler inadvertently admitted Miss 
Sarah Smiley to his pulpit. Being con- 
fronted with his crime, Dr. Cuyler con- 
fessed it, declared it an inadvertence, and 
promised not to do so again. This made 
things easy for Dr. Cuyler and hard for 
Miss Sarah Smiley, but it did not settle the 
question whether Presbyterian pulpits had 
any barriers which Presbyterian women 
were bound to respect. That question is 
in a fair way to be settled in Newark. The 
Rev. Dr. See is by no means of Dr, Cuy- 
ler’s mind, but insists that since he is on 
trial he shall be tried. We may wish luck 
equal to his pluck to Dr. See, without com- 
mitting ourselves as to whether the Scrip- 
tures do or do not authorize the giving of 
temperance lectures by women in Presby- 
terian pulpits. Brother See may be de- 
scribed as a See of troubles, against whom 
his brethren of the presbytery have taken 
arms in the hope of, by opposing, ending 
his habit of ringing in female preachers on 
his unsuspecting congregation. We should 
like to have the opinion of his judges on 
the nice point of the validity of the possi- 
ble conversion by a female preacher of a 
sinner whom they approached with the ar- 
guments that precisely suited his case, but 
which no male preacher had ever addressed 
to him. Would that ransomed sinner have 
to be saved over again?—MNew York World. 
A striking illustration of the force of hu- 
man disturbance in the aspect of Nature, is 
presented in the case of St. Helena, where 
the introduction of goats has been followed 
by the total destruction of an entire flora 
of forest trees, and with them have disap- 
peared all the insects, moliuscs and birds, 
which had been either directly or indirectly 
dependent upon them. Again, while in the 
island of Mauritius the introduction of 
pigs, which now run wild there, has been 
followed by the extirpation of the dodo, in 
Australia the importation of the hive bee is 
rapidly exterminating the native stingless 
bee, much as the brown rat, which was 
originally brought to Europe from Asia, 
but which has now been carried by com- 
merce all over the world, will soon extir- 
pate every other species. The extent to 
which a slight change, effected in onc link, 
may be perpetuated along a whole chain of 
organisms, is well shown in Mr. Darwin's 
often quoted and most notable case of ‘‘cats 
and clover.” Here we begin the serial apo- 
logue with humble-bees, which are the sole 
recognized fertilizers of red clover. Hum- 
ble-bees are kept down by field-mice, which 
destroy their combs and nests. Field-mice 
are kept down by cats. On cats, therefore, 
depends the abundance or scarcity of red 
clover; for,as in accordance with the old 
adage, that mice can best play when cats 
are away, so, in the absence of the latter 
animals, the field-mice have leisure to fol- 
low their inclinations in catching and de- 
vouring humble-bees, on whose existence 
the fertilization of red clover is dependent. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
oy, ae bs Bromfield BE, continues to be. what it has 
slvage been, the vei st magazine for small chil- 
dren. It isa monthly, is illustrated, and printed with 
large, clear type. Every story it contains will help 


mothers to entertain and instruct the small people in 
the family. Price, post paid, $1.60. Dw? 
Catarrh, 
From C. W. Thomas, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 

“For ten or twelve pene past I have been troubled 
much of the time with catarrh, which has kept upa 
continual irritation of the throat and lungs, attended 
with severe cough. During this time I have tried 
many of the popular remedies of the day, without 
the least benefit. The past winter I commenced the 
nse of Dr. WisTar’s Batsam oF WILD CHERRY, the 
beneficial effects of which have been very great, as 
after having used three bottles I find myself entirely 
cured of my disease. The Batsam has also been 
used ina severe case of Asthma and Cough which 
came within my observation, which yielded at once 
to the remedy. I recommend its use to the afflicted 


_ . 
ity pmb and $1 bottle. Sold by all draggiste, 
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POETRY. 
SANTA BARBARA. 
BY CAMILLA VON K. 
To the traveler who goes 
Spying all our wants and woes, 
Cursing every wind that blows 
Throngh the land, 
Naught him sapphire sea and jelands, 
Emerald or amber highlands, 
Winter storms or Summer silence, 
Night or day 
Nanght to say 
That he can understand! 
Wind, O Sea Wind, bring him rain! 
Wind, O Land Wind, turn again, 
Fling across the desert plain 
Storms of sand! 
Feg, O mighty Fog, brood over 
Land and sea! Let him discover 
Nothing sweet and high! Thy lover 
Knowing thee 
Waits patiently. 
We wait and understand! 
= —~ oe — 


CHRYSALIS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


We stood to watch the Chrysalis, 

As the strange fissure crept and grew, 
And from within the butterfly, 
Intent to reach the sun, the sky, 
Extended now that wing, now this, 

Of velvet darkness starred with blue. 
But when the fair imprisoned thing, 

Released at length, stood full in sight, 
It crept, all heavily and blind, 

Trailing its useless wings behind, 
Each beautiful and half-grown wing 

Too feeble and to small for flight. 
Moment by moment, as we gazed 

And the poor struggling thing crept on, 
The velvet wings they strengthened fast, 
The velvet wings grew long, grew vast, 
Till, with one mighty effort raised, 

They soared—the butterfly was gone. 

Then, in perplexed and thoughtful tones, 
A little childish voice was heard: 
“Do you suppose, when we all go 
To Heaven and have our wings, you know, 
They will be very little ones 
At first, and bigger afterward? 
“And we shall have to try and try, 

And crawl and flap and not know how; 
While all the angels, with nice wings, 
Stand round and think us stupid things, 
And laugh, just as we laughed just now 

At the poor pretty butterfly?” 

— Independent. 
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JANUARY, 
BY H. H. 


O Winter! Frozen pulse and heart of fire! 
What loss is theirs who from thy kingdom turn 
Dismayed, and think thy snow a sculptured urn 
Of death! Far sooner in midsummer tire 

The streams than under ice. June could not hire 
Her roses to forego the strength they learn 

In sleeping on thy breast. No fires can burn 
The bridges thon dost lay where men desire 

In vain to build. 





O Heart, when Love’s sun goes 
To northward, and the sounds of singing cease, 
Keep warm by inner fires, and rest in peace. 
Sleep on content, as sleeps the patient rose. 
Walk boldly on the white, untrodden snows. 
The winter is the winter's own release! 
—Altlantic. 
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HOW KITTY GOT LOST. 








BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


It doesn’t do men good to live apart from 
women and children. I never knew a boy’s 
school in which there was not a tendency 
to rowdyism ; and lumbermen, sailors, fisher- 
men and othcr men that live only with men, 
are proverbially a half-bear sort of people. 
Frontiersmen soften down when women 
and children come—but I forgot myself, it 
is my story you want. 

Burton and Jones lived in a shanty by 
themselves. Jones was a married man, and 
finding it hard to support his wife in a ‘‘down- 
east” village, had emigrated to northern 
Minnesota, leaving his wife under her fath- 
er’s rouf, until he should be able to ‘“‘make 
a start.” Heand Burton had pre-empted 
a ‘town site’ of three hundred and twenty 
acres, 

There were perhaps twenty families scat- 
tered sparsely over this town site at the time 
my story begins and ends, for it ends the 
same week in which it begins. 

The parties had disagreed, quarrelled and 
divided their interests. The land was also 
shared between them except one valuable 
forty-acre piece. Each of the men claimed 
that piece of land, and the quarrel had 
grown so high between them that the neigh- 
bors expected them to “‘shoot” at sight. 
In fact it was understood that Burton, who 
was on the forty acre piece, determined to 
shoot Jones if he came, and Jones had 
sworn to go out there and shoot Burton, 
when the fight was postponed by the unex- 
pected arrival of Jones’ wife and child. 

In his endeavor to care for his wife and 
child, Jones was moilified a little, and half 
regretted that he had been so violent about 
the piece of land. But he was determined 
not to be backed down, and would certainly 
have to shoot Burton, or be shot himself. 

When he thought of the chance of being 
killed by his old partner, the prospect was 
not pleasant. He looked wistfully at Kitty, 
his two-year-old child, and dreaded that she 
would be left fatherless. Nevertheless, he 
wouldn’t be backed down. He would shoot 
or be shot. 

While the father was busy cutting wood, 
and the mother was busy otherwise, little 
Kitty managed to get the shanty door open. 
There was no latch as yet, and her prying 
little fingers easily swung it back. A gust 
of wind almost took her breath away, but 
she caught sight of the grass without, and 


the new world seemed so big that the little 
feet were fain to try and explore it. 

She pushed out through the door, caught 
her breath again, and started away down 
the path bordered by sere grass and the 
dead stock of the wild flowers. 

How often she had longed to escape from 
restraint, and paddle out into the world 
alone. So out into the world she went, re- 
joicing in her liberty, in the blue sky above, 
and the rusty prairie beneath. She would 
find where the path went, and what was the 
end of the world. What did she care if 
her nose was blue with cold, and her chub- 
by hands as red as beets! Now and then 
she paused to turn her head away from a 
rude blast, a forerunner of the storm, but 
having gasped a moment, she quickly re- 
newed her brave march in search of the 
great unknown. 

The mother missed her, but supposed 
that Jones, who could not get enough of 
the child’s society, had taken the little pet 
out with him. Jones, poor fellow, think- 
ing that the little darling was safe within, 
chopped away till the awful storm broke 
upon him, and at last drove him, half smoth- 
ered by snow, and half frozen with cold, into 
the house. When there was nothing left 
but retreat, he seized an armful of wood 
and carried it into the house with him, to 
make sure of having enough to keep Kitty 
and his wife from freezing in the coming 
awfulness of the night, which now settled 
down upon the storm beaten and snow- 
blinded world. It was the beginning of 
that awful storm in which so many people 
were frozen to death, and Jones fled not too 
soon. 

When once the wood was stacked by the 
stove, Jones looked for Kitty. He had no 
more than inquired for her, when her father 
and mother read in each other’s faces the 
fact that she was lost in the wild, dashing 
storm of snow. 

So fast did the snow fall and so dark was 
the night, that Jones could not see three 
feet ahead of him. He endeavored to fol- 
low the path which he thought Kitty might 
have taken, but was buried in snow drifts, 
and he soon lost himself. He stumbled on 
through the drifts calling out to Kitty in 
his distress, not knowing whither he went. 
After an hour of dispairing, wandering and 
shouting, he came upon a house, and having 
rapped upon the door he found himself 
face to face with his wife. He had return- 
ed to his own house in his bewilderment. 
When we remember that Jones had not 
slept for two nights preceding this one, on 
account of his quarrel with Burton, and 
had now been beating against the arctic 
hurricane, and tramping through the treach- 
erous billows of snow for an hour, we can- 
not wonder that he fell over his own thresh- 
old in a state of extreme exhaustion. 

As it was the wife must needs give up the 
vain search she had been making in the 
neighborhood of the shanty. She had a 
sick husband, with frozen hands and feet 
and face to care for. Every minute the 
thermometer fell lower and lower, and all 
the heat in the little cook stove in Jones’ 
shanty could give would hardly keep them 
from freezing. 

Burton had stayed upon the forty acre 
lot all day, waiting for a chance to shoot his 
old partner, Jones. He had not heard of 
the arrival of Jones’s wife, and he conclud- 
ed his enemy was a coward, and had left 
him in possession, or else meant to play 
some treacherous trick on his way home. 
So Burton resolved to keep a sharp lookout, 
but he soon found that impossible, for the 
storm was upon him in its blinding fury. 
He tried to follow the path but he could not 
find it. 

Had he been less a frontiersman he must 
have perished there, within a furlong of his 
own hut. But endeavoring to keep the di- 
rection of the path he heard a smothered 
cry, and then something rose up covered 
with snow, and fell downagain. He raised 
his gun to shoot it, when the creature ut- 
tered another wailing cry, so human that he 
put down his gun, and went cautiously for- 
ward. It was a child. 

He did not remember that there was such 
a child among all the settlers of Newton. 
But he did not stop to ask questions. He 
must without delay get himself and the 
child toa place of safety, or both would 
be frozen. So he took the little thing in his 
arms and started through the drifts. And 
the child put its fingers on Burton’s rough 
cheek, muttering ‘‘papa!” And Burton held 
her closely and fought the snow more coura- 
geously than ever. 

He found the shanty at last, and rolled 
the child in a buffalo robe while he made a 
fire. Then when the room got a little warm, 
he took the little thing upon his knee, dip- 
ping her aching fingers in cold water, and 
asked her what her name was. 

“Kitty,” she said. 

“Kitty,” said he, ‘‘and what else?” 

“Kitty,” she answered, nor could he find 
out any more. 

‘‘Whose Kitty are you?” 

‘Your Kitty,” she said. 

She had known her father but that one 
day, and now she believed that Burton was 
her father 

Burton sat up all night and stuffed wood 
into his impotent little stove to keep the 





baby from freezing to death. Never having 
anything to do with children, he firmly be- 


lieved that Kitty, sleeping snugly under 
blankets and buffalo robes, would freeze if 
he let the fire subside in the least. 

As the storm prevailed with unabated 
fury the next day, and as he dared neither 
take Kitty out or leave her alone, he stayed 
by her all day and stuffed the stove, and 
laughed at her droll baby talk, and fed her 
on biscuit, fried bacon and coffee. 

On the morning of the second day the 
storm subsided. It was cold, but knowing 
somebody must be mourning Kitty for 
dead, he wrapped her in skins, and with 
much difficulty reached the nearest neigh- 
bor’s house, suffering only a frost-bitten 
nose by the way. 

‘That child,” said the woman, to whose 
house he had gone, ‘‘is Jones’s; I seed ’um 
take her out of the wagon day before yes- 
terday.” 

Burton looked a moment at Kitty in per- 
plexity. Then he rolled her up again and 
started out, “traveling like mad,” as the 
woman said. 

When he reached Jones’s he found Jones 
and his wife sitting in utter wretchedness 
by the fire. They were both sick from 
grief and unable to move out of the house. 
Kitty they had given up for buried under 
some snow mound. They would find her 
when spring should come and melt the 
snow cover off. 

When the exhausted Burton came in with 
his buffalo skins, they looked at him in 
amazement. But he opened it and let out 
little Kitty and said: 

‘Here, Jones, is this your pet kitten?” 

And Jones got up and took his old part- 
ner’s hand and said— 

“Burton, old fellow,” and then choked 
up, and sat down and cried helplessly. 

And Burton said: ‘Jones, old fellow, 
you may have that forty acre patch. It 
came mighty near making me the murder- 
er of that little Kitty’s father.” 

‘‘No, you shall have it yourself,” cried 
Jones, “If I have to go to law to make 
you.” And Jones actually deeded his in- 
terest in the forty acres to Burton. But 
Burton transferred it all to Kitty. 

- This is why this part of Newton is called 
“Kitty’s Forty.” 
onside 


A WOMAN’S BATTLE. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 

‘‘To qualify for Medicine, and pass the 
stiff examination by which the public is 
very properly protected, you must be versed 
in anatomy and clinical surgery. Books 
and lectures do not suffice for this without 
the human subject—alive and dead. The 
University Court knew that very well when 
it matriculated us, and therefore it provid- 
ed for our instruction by promising us sep- 
arate classes. 

‘Backed by this public pledge, we wait- 
ed on the University Professor of Anatomy 
to arrange our fees for a separate lecture. 
He flatly refused to instruct us separately 
for love or money, or to permit his assist- 
ants. That meant ‘the union sees a way to 
put you in a cleft stick and cheat you out 
of your degree, in spite of the pledge the 
University has given you; in spite of your 
fees, and of your time given to study in re- 
liance on the promise.’ 

“This was a heavy blow. But there was 
an extramural establishment called Sur- 
geons’ HalJl, and the University formally 
recognized all the lecturers in this Hall; so 
we applied to those lecturers, and they were 
shocked at the illiberality of the University 
professors, and admitted us at once to mix- 
ed classes. We attended lectures with the 
male students on anatomy and surgery, and 
of all the anticipated evils, not one took 
place, Sir. 

‘The objections to mixed classes proved 
to be idle words; yet the old-fashioned 
minds opposed to us shut their eyes and 
went on reasoning a priori, and proving 
that the evils which they saw did not arise 
must arise should the experiment of mixed 
classes, which was then succeeding, ever be 
tried. 

«To qualify us for examination, we now 
needed but one thing more—hospital prac- 
tice. The infirmary is supported not so 
much by the University as the town. We 
applied, therefore, with some confidence 
for the permission usually conceded to med- 
ical students. The managers refused us the 
town infirmary. Then we applied to the 
subscribers. The majority, not belonging 
to a trades-union, declared in our favor, 
and intimated plainly that they would turn 
out the illiberal managers at the next elec- 
tion of managers. 

‘But by this time the war was hot and 
general, and hard blows dealt on both sides. 
It was artfully suppressed by our enemies 
in the profession and in the press that we 
had begged hard for the separate class 
which had been promised us in anatomy, 
and permission to attend, by ourselves, a 
limited number of wards in the infirmary; 
and on this falsehood by suppression worse 
calumnies were built. 

“I shall tell you what we really were, and 
what foul mouths and pens insinuated we 
must be. 

“Two accomplished women had joined 
us, and we were now the seven wise virgins 
of a half-civilized nation, and, if I know 








black from white, we were seven of its 
brightest ornaments. We were seven la- 





dies, who wished to be doctresses, especial- 
ly devoted to our own sex; seven good stu- 
dents, who went on our knees to the Uni- 
versity for those separate classes in anato- 
my and clinical surgery which the Univer- 
sity was bound in honor to supply us; but, 
our prayer rejected, said to the University: 
‘Well, use your own discretion about sepa- 
rate or mixed classes; but for your own 
credit and that of human nature, do not 
willfully tie a hangman’s noose to throttle 
the weak and deserving, and don’t cheat 
seven poor, hard-working, meritorious wo- 
men, your own matriculated students, out 
of our entrance fees, which lie to this day 
in the University coffers, out of the excep- 
tionally heavy fees we have paid to your 
professors, out of all the fruit of our hard 
study, out of our diplomas, and our bread. 
Solve the knot your own way. We will 
submit to mixed classes, or any thing ex- 
cept professional destruction.’ 

“In this spirit our lion-hearted leader 
wrote the letter of an uninjured dove, and 
said there were a great many more wards in 
the infirmary than any male student could 
or did attend; we would be content to di- 
vide the matter thus: the male students to 
have the monopoly of two-thirds, we to 
have the bare right of admission to one- 
third. By this the male students (if any) 
who had a sincere objection to study the 
sick and witness operations in our compa- 
ny could never be troubled with us, and 
we, though less favored than the male stu- 
dents, could just manage to qualify for that 
public examination which was to prove 
whether we could make able physicians or 
not. 

“Sir, this gentle proposal was rejected 
with rude scorn, and in aggressive terms. 
Such is the spirit of a trades-union. 

‘‘Having now shown you what we were, 
I will now tell what our enemies, declining 
to observe our conduct, though it was very 
public, suggested we must be. Seven 
shameless women who pursued medicine as 
a handle for sexuality; who went into the 
dissecting-room to dissect males, and into 
the hospital to crowd round the male pa- 
tient, and who demanded mixed classes, 
that we might have male companions in 
those studies which every feminine woman 
would avoid altogether. 

‘This key-note struck, the public was re- 
galed with a burst of hypocrisy such as 
Moliere never had the luck to witness, or, 
oh! what a comedy he would have written! 

“The immodest sex, taking advantage of 
Moliere’s decease without heirs of his brains, 
set to work in public to teach the modest 
sex modesty. 

“In the conduct of this pleasant paradox, 
the representatives of that sex which has 
much courage and little modesty were two 
professors—who conducted the paradox so 
judiciously that the London press repri- 
manded them for their foul insinuations— 
and a number of young men called medical 
students. 

‘Now the medical student surpasses 
most young men in looseness of life and in- 
decency of mind and speech. 

“The representatives of womanhood to 
be instructed in modesty by these animals, 
old and young, were seven prudes, whose 
minds were devoted to study and honorable 
ambition. These women were as much 
above the average of their sex in feminine 
reserve and independence of the male sex as 
they were in intellect. 

“The average girl, who throughout this 
discussion was all of a sudden puffed as a 
lily, because she ceased to be observed, can 
attend to nothing if a man is by; she can’t 
work, she can’t play, she is so eaten up with 
sexuality. The frivolous soul can just 
manage to play croquet with females; but, 
enter a man upon the scene, and she does 
even that very ill, and can hardly be got to 
take her turn in the only thing she has real- 
ly given her mind to. We were angels 
compared with this paltry creature; and she 
was the standing butt of public censure 
until it was found that an imaginary pic- 
ture of her could be made the handle for 
insulting her betters. 

“Against these seven prudes, decent do- 
tards and their foul-mouthed allies flung 
out insinuations which did not escape pub- 
lic censure; and the medical students de- 
clared their modesty was shocked at our in- 
trusion into anatomy and surgery, and pe- 
titioned against us. Some of the Press were 
deceived by this for a time, and hurlaient 
avec les loups. 

“IT took np, one day, my favorite weekly, 
in which nearly every writer seems to me a 
shcolar, and was regaled with such lines as 
this: 

“It appears that girls are to associate 
with boys as medical students, in order 
that, when they become women, they may 
be able to speak to men with entire plain- 
ness upon all the subjects of a doctor's 
daily practice. 

“Tn plain words, the aspirants to medi- 
cine and surgery desire to rid themselves 
speedily and effectually of that modesty 
which nature has planted in women.’ And 
then the writer concludes: ‘We beg to sug- 
gest that there are other places besides dis- 
secting-rooms and hospitals where those 
ladies may relieve themselves of the mod- 
esty which they find so troublesome. But 
fathers naturally object to this being done 
at their sons’ expense.’ ” 





“Infamous!” cried Vizard. ‘“‘One com- 
fort—no man ever penned that. That ig 
some old woman writing down young ones.” 

“J don’t know,” said Rhoda. “I have 
met so many womanish men in this business. 
All I know is, that my cheeks burned, and, 
for once in the fight, scalding tears ran 
down them. It was as if a friend had spat 
upon me. 

‘‘What a chimera! What a monstrous 
misinterpretation of pure minds by minds 
impure! Tous the dissecting-room was a 
temple, and the dead an awe, revolting to 
all our senses, until the knife revealed to 
our minds the Creator’s hand in structural 
beauties, that the trained can appreciate, if 
wicked dunces can’t. 

‘-And as to the infirmary, we should have 
done just what we did at Zurich. We held 
a little aloof from the male patients, unless 
some good-natured lecturer or pupil gave 
us a signal, and then we came forward. If 
we came uninvited, we always stood behind 
the male students; but we did crowd round 
the beds of the female patients, and claimed 
the inner row; and, sir, they thanked God 
for us openly. 

‘“‘A few awkward revelations were made 
during this discussion. A medical student 
had the candor to write and say that he had 
been at a lecture, and the professor had told 
an indelicate story, and, finding it palatable 
to his modest males, had said, ‘There, gen- 
tlemen; now if female students were ad- 
mitted here, I could not have told you this 
amusing circumstance.’ Soe that it was our 
purifying influence he dreaded in secret, 
though he told the public he dreaded the 
reverse. 

‘Again, female patients wrote to the jour- 
nals to beg that female students might be 
admitted to come between them and the 
brutal curiosity of the male students, to 
which they were subjected in so offensive a 
way that more than one poor creature de- 
clared she had felt agonies of shame, even 
in the middle of an agonizing operation. 

“This being a cry from that public for 
whose sake the whole clique of physicians 
—male and female—exists, had, of course, 
no great weight in the union controversy. 

“But, sir, if grave men and women will 
sit calmly down and fling dirt upon every 
woman who shall aspire to medicine in an 
island, though she can do so on a neighbor- 
ing continent with honor, and choose their 
time when the dirt can only fall on seven 
known women—since the female students 
in that island are only seven—the pretended 
generality becomes a cowardly personality, 
and wounds as such, and excites less cold- 
hearted and more hot-headed blackguards 
to outrage. It was so at Philadelphia, and 
it was so at Edinburg. 

“Our extramural teacher in anatomy was 
about to give a competitive examination. 
Now on these occasions we were particu- 
larly obnoxious. Often and clearly as it 
had been proved, by @ priori reasoning, 
that we must be infinitely inferior to the 
average male, we persisted in proving, by 
hard fact, that we were infinitely his supe- 
rior; and every examination gave us an op- 
portunity of crushing solid reasons under 
hollow fact. 

‘‘A band of medical students determiried 
that for once a priori reasoning should have 
fair play, and not be crushed by a thing so 
illusory as fact. Accordingly, they got the 
gates closed, and collected round them. 
We came up, one after another, and were 
received with hisses, groans, and abusive 
epithets. 

‘‘This mode of reasoning must have been 
admirably adapted to my weak understand- 
ing; for it convinced me at once I had no 
business there; and I was for private study 
directly. 

“But, sir, you know the ancients said, 
‘Better is an army of stags with a lion for 
their leader than an army of lions witha 
stag for their leader.’ Now it so happened 
that we had a lioness for our leader. She 
pushed manfully through the crowd, and 
hammered at the door; then we crept quak- 
ing after. She ordered those inside to open 
the gates; and some student took shame, 
and did. In marched our lioness, crept 
after by her—her—” 

‘‘Her cubs.” 

“A thousand thanks, good sir. Her 
does. On second thoughts, ‘her hinds.’ 
Doe is the female of buck. Now I said 
stags. Well, the ruffians who had under- 
taken to teach us modesty, swarmed in too. 
They dragged asheep into the lecture-room, 
lighted pipes, produced bottles, drank, 
smoked, and abused us ladies to our faces, 
and interrupted the lecturer at intervals 
with their howls and ribaldry; that was in- 
tended to show the professor he should not 
be listened to any more if he admitted the 
female students. The affair got wind, and 
other students, not connected with medi- 
cine, came pouring in, with no worse mo- 
tive, probably, than to see the lark. Some 
of these, however, thought the introduction 
of the sheep unfair to so respected a lec- 
turer, and proceeded to remove her; but 
the professor put up his hand and said, ‘Oh, 
don’t remove her; she is superior in intel- 
lect to many persons here present.’ 

‘At the end of the lecture, thinking us 
in actual danger from these ruffians, he of- 
fered to let us out by a side door; but our 
lioness stood up, and said, in a voice that 
rings in my ear even now, ‘Thank you, sir; 
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no. There are gentlemen enough here to 
escort us safely.’ 

“The magic of a great word from a great 
heart at certain moments when minds are 
heated! At that word, sir, the scales fell 
from a hundred eyes; manhood awoke with 
a start—ay, and chivalry, too; fifty manly 
fellows were round us ina moment, with 
glowing cheeks and eyes, and they carried 
us all home to our several lodgings in tri- 
umph; the cowardly caitiffs of the trades- 
union howled outside, and managed to 
throw a little dirt upon our gowns, and also 
hurled epithets, most of which were new to 
me; but it has since been stated, by persons 
more versed in the language of the canaille, 
that no fouler terms are known to the dregs 
of mankind. 

“Thus did the immodest sex, in the per- 
son of the medical student, outrage seven 
fair samples of the modest sex—to teach 
them modesty. 

‘‘Next morning the police magistrates 
dealt with a few of our teachers, inflicted 
severe rebukes on them, and feeble fines. 

«The craftier elders disowned the riot in 
public, but approved it in private, and 
continued to act in concert with it, only 
with cunning, not violence. It caused no 
honest revulsion of feeling, except in the 
disgusted public, and they had no power to 
help us. 

“The next incident was a stormy debate 
by the subscribers to the infirmary: and 
here we had alittle feminine revenge, which, 
outraged as we had been, I hope you will 
not grudge us. 

“Our lioness subscribed £5, and be- 
came entitled to vote and speech. As 
the foulest epithets had been hurled at her 
by the union, and a certain professor had 
told her, to her face, no respectable woman 
would come to him and propose to study 
medicine, she said, publicly, that she had 
come to his opinion, and respectable women 
would avoid him—which caused a laugh. 

‘She also gave a venerable old physician, 
our bitter opponent, a slap that was not 
quite so fair. His attendant had been con- 
cerned in that outrage, and she assumed—in 
which she was not justified—that the old 
doctor approved. ‘To be sure,’ said she, 
‘they say he was intoxicated, and that is 
the only possible excuse.’ 

“The old doctor had only to say that he 
did not control his assistants in the street, 
and his own mode of conducting the opposi- 
tion and his long life of honor were there to 
correct this young woman’s unworthy sur- 
mises—and she would have had to apologize 
for going too far on mere surmise. But, in- 
stead of that, he was so injudicious as to 
accuse her of foul language, and say, ‘My 
attendant is a perfect gentleman; he would 
not be my attendant if he were not.’ 

‘Our lioness had him directly. ‘Oh,’ said 
she, ‘if Doctor So-and-so prefers to say that 
his attendant committed that outrage on 
decency when in his sober senses, I am quite 
content.’ 

“This was described as violent invective 
by people with weak memories, who had 
forgotten the nature of the outrage our lion- 
ess was commenting on: but in truth it was 
only superior skill in debate, with truth to 
back it. 

‘For my part, I kept the police report at 
the time, and have compared it with her 
speech; the judicial comments on those ri- 
oters are far more severe than hers. The 
truth is, it was her facts that hit too hard, 
not her expressions. 

‘Well, Sir, she obtained a majority; and 
those managers of the infirmary who object- 
ed to female students were dismissed, and 
others elected. At the same meeting the 
Court of Contributors passed a statute mak- 
ing it the law of the infirmary that students 
should be admitted without regard to sex. 

‘‘But as to the mere election of managers, 
the other party demanded a scrutiny of the 
votes, and instructive figures came out. 
There voted with us twenty-eight firms, 
thirty-one ladies, seven doctors. 

“There voted with the union fourteen 
firms, two ladies, thirty-seven doctors, and 
three druggists. 

‘Thereupon the trades-union, as declared 
by the figures, alleged that firms ought not 
to vote. Nota bene, they always had voted 
unchallenged, till they voted for fair play 
to women. 

“The union served the Provost with an 
interdict not to declare the new managers 
elected. 

‘‘We applied for our tickets under the 
new statute, but were impudently refused, 
under the plea that the managers must first 
be consulted: so did the servants of the in- 
firmary defy the masters, in order to ex- 
clude us. 

“By this time the great desire of women 
to practice medicine had begun to show it- 
self. Numbers came in, and matriculated; 
and the pressure of the authorities to keep 
faith, and relax the dead lock they had put 
US In, Was great. 

“Thereupon the authorities, instead of 
saying, ‘We have pledged ourselves to a 
great number of persons, and pocketed their 
fees,” took fright, and cast about for juggles. 
They affected to discover all of a sudden 
that they had acted illegally in matriculating 
female students. They would, therefore, 
Rot give back their fees, and pay them two 
hundred pounds apiece for breach of con- 
tract, but detain their fees and stop their 


studies until compelled by judicial decision 
to keep faith. Observe, it was under ad- 
vice of the Lord Justice-General they had 
matriculated us, and entered into a contract 
with us, for fulfilling which it was not, and 
is not, in the power of any mortal man to 
punish them. 

“But these pettifoggers said this: ‘We 
have acted illegally, and therefore not we, 
but you, shall suffer: we will profit by our 
illegal act, for we will cheat you out of your 
fees to the University, and your fees to its 
professors, as well as the seed-time of your 
youth, that we have wasted.’ 

“Now in that country they can get the 
opinions of the judges by raising what they 
call an action of declarator. 

“One would think it was their business 
to go to the judges, and meantime give us 
the benefit of the legal doubt, while it lasted, 
and of the moral no-doubt, which will last 
till the day of judgment, and a day after. 

“Not a bitof it. They deliberately broke 
their contract with us, kept our fees, and 
cheated us out of the article we had bought 
of them, disowned all sense of morality, yet 
shifted the burden of law on to our shoul- 
ders. Litigation is long. Perfidy was in 
possession. Possessionis nine points. The 
female students are now sitting with their 
hands before them, juggled out of their 
studies in plain defiance of justice and pub- 
lic faith, waiting till time shall show them 
whether provincial lawyers can pettifog as 
well as trades-union doctors. 

‘‘As for me,I had retired to civilized 
climes long before this. I used to write 
twice a week to my parents; but I with- 
held all mention of the outrage at Surgeons’ 
Hall. I knew it would give them useless 
pain. But in three weeks or so came a let- 
ter from my father, unlike any other I ever 
knew him write. It did not even begin, 
‘My dear child.” This was what he said. 
The words are engraved in my memory: 
‘Out of that nation of cowards and skunks: 
out of it this moment, once and forever. 
The States are your home. Draft on Lon- 
don inclosed. Write to me from France 
next week, or write to me no more. Grad- 
uate in France. Then come north, and 
sail from Havre to New York. You have 
done with Britain, and so have I, till our 
next war. Pray God that mayn’t be long!’ 

“It was like alion’s roar of anguish, I 
saw my dear father’s heart was bursting 
with agony and rage at the insult to his 
daughter, and I shed tears for him those 
wretches had never drawn form me. 

“I had cried at being insulted by scholars, 
in the Press; but what was it to me that the 
scum of the medical profession, which is the 
scum of God’s whole creation, called me 
words I did not know the meaning of, and 
flung the dirt of their streets, and the filth of 
their souls,after me? I was frightened a little, 
thatisall. But that these reptiles could wound 
my darling old lion’s heart across the ocean— 
Sir, he was a man who could be keen and 
even severe with men: but every virtuous 
woman was a sacred thing to him; had he 
seen one, though a stranger, insulted, as we 
were, he would have died in her defense; 
he was a true American. And to think the 
dregs of mankind could wound him for his 
daughter, and so near the end of his own 
dear life! Oh!” She turned her head away. 

‘My poor girl!” said Vizard, and his own 
voice was broken. 

When he said that she gave him her hand, 
and seemed to cling to it a little; but she 
turned her head away from him, and cried, 
and even trembled a little. 

But she very soon recovered herself, and 
said she would try to end her story. It had 
been long enough. 

“Sir, my father had often obeyed me; but 
now I knew I must obey him. I got testi- 
monials in Edinburgh, and started south di- 
rectly; in a week I was in the south of 
France. Oh, what a change in people's 
minds by mere change of place! The pro- 
fessors received me with winning courtesy; 
some hats were lifted to me in the street 
with marked respect; flowers were sent to 
my lodgings, by gentlemen who never once 
intruded on mein person. I was in a civ- 
ilized land. Yet there was a disappoint- 
ment for me. Llinquired for Cornelia. The 
wretch had just gone and married a _ profes- 
sor. I feared she was up to no good, by her 
writing so seldom of late. 

“IT sent her a line that an old friend had 
returned, and had not forgotten her, nor 
our mutual vows. 

“‘She came directly, and was for caressing 
away her crime, and dissolving it in croco- 
dile tears; but I played the injured friend 
and the tyrant. 

‘‘Then she curled round me, and coaxed, 

and said, ‘Sweetheart, I can advance your 
interests all the better. You shall be fa- 
mous for us both. I shall be happier in 
your success than in my own.’ 
‘In short, she made it very hard to hold 
spite; and it ended in feeble-minded em- 
braces. Indeed, she was of service to me. 
I had a favor to ask; I wanted leave to 
count my Scotch time in France. 

‘““My view was tenable; and Cornelia, 
by her beauty and her popularity, gained 
over all the professors to it but one. He 
stood out. 

‘Well, Sir, an extraordiuary occurrence 
befriended me; no, not extraordinary—un- 
usual. 





“I lodged on a secend floor. The first 





floor was very handsome. A young Eng- 
lishman and his wife took it for a week. 
She was musical—a real genius. The only 
woman I ever heard sing without whining; 
for we are, by nature, the medical and un- 
musical sex.” 

**So you said before.” 

“I know I did; and I mean to keep say- 
ing it till people see it. Well, the young 
man was taken violently and mysteriously 
ill; had syncope after syncope, and at last 
ceased to breathe. 

“The wife was paralyzed, and sat stupe- 
fied, and the people about feared for her 
reason. 

‘“‘After a time they begged me to come 
down and talk to her. Of course I went. 
I found her with her head upon his knees. 
I sat down quietly, and looked at him. 
He was young and beautiful, but with a 
feminine beauty. His head finely shaped, 
with curly locks that glittered in the sun, 
and one golden lock lighter than the rest. 
His eyes and eyelashes, his oval face, his 
white neck,and his white hand,all beautiful. 
His left hand rested on the counterpane. 
There was an emerald ring on one finger. 
He was like some beautiful flower cut 
down. I can see him now. 

‘The woman lifted her head and saw me. 
She had a noble face, though now distorted 
and wild. 

‘She cried, ‘Tell me he is not dead! tell 
me he is not dead!’ and when I did not re 
ply, the poor creature gave a wild cry, and 
her senses left her. We carried her into 
another room. 

‘‘While the women were bringing her to, 
an official came to insist on the interment 
taking place. They are terribly expeditious 
in the south of France. 

‘‘This caused an altercation; and the poor 
lady rushed out, and finding the officer 
peremptory, flung herarms round the body, 
and said they should not be parted—she 
would be buried with him. 

“The official was moved, but said the 
law was strict, and the town must conduct 
the funeral unless she could find the sad 
courage to give the necessary instructions. 
With this he was going out, inexorable, 
when all of a sudden I observed something 
that sent my heart into my mouth,and I cried 
‘Arretez!’ so loud that everybody stared. 

“I said, ‘You must wait till a physician 
has seen him; he has moved a finger.’ 

“I stared at the body, and they all stared 
at me. 

‘‘He had moved a finger. When I first 
saw him his fingers were all close together; 
but now the little finger was quite away 
from the third finger, the one with a ring on. 

“I felt his heart, and found a little 
warmth about it, but no perceptible pulse. 
I ordered them to take off his sheet and 
put on blankets, but not to touch him till I 
came back with a learned physician. The 
wife embraced me, all trembling, and prom- 
ised obedience. I got a fiacre and drove to 
Doctor Brasseur, who was my hostile pio- 
fessor, but very able. I burst on him, and 
told him I had a case of catalepsy for him 
—it wasn’t catalepsy, you know; but phy- 
sicians are fond of Greek; they prefer the 
wrong Greek word to the right English; so 
I called it ‘catalepsy,’ and said I believed 
they were going to bury a live man. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and said that was 
one of the customs of the country. He 
would come in an hour. I told him that 
would not do, the man would be in his cof- 
fin; he must come directly. He smiled at 
my impetuosity, and yielded. 

“I got him to the patient. He examined 
him, and said he might be alive, but feared 
the last spark was going out. He dared 
not venture on friction. We must be wary. 

‘‘Well, we tried this stimulant and that, 
till at last we got a sigh out of the patient; 
and I shall not forget the scream of joy, at 
that sigh, which made the room ring, and 
thrilled us all. 

‘‘By-and-by I was so fortunate as to sug- 
gest letting a small stream of water fall 
from a height on his head and face. We 
managed that, and by-and-by were rewarded 
with a sneeze. 

‘I think a sneeze must revivify the brain 
wonderfully, for he made rapid progress, 
and then we tried friction, and he got well 
very quick. Indeed, as he had nothing the 
matter with him—except being dead—he 
got ridiculously well, and began paying us 
fulsome compliments, the doctor and me. 

“So then we handed him to his joyful 
wife. 

“They talk of crying for joy as if it was 
done every day. I never saw it but once, 
and she was the woman. She made a cu- 
rious gurgle; but it was very pretty. I 
was glad to have seen it, and very proud to 
be the cause. 

“The next day that pair left. He was 
English; and so many good-natured stran- 
gers called on him that he fled swiftly, and 
did not even bid me good-by. However, I 
was told they both inquired for me, and 
were sorry I was out when they went.” 

‘‘How good of them!” said Vizard, turn- 
ing red. 

“Oh, never mind, Sir; I made use of 
him. I scribbled an article that very day, 
entitled it, ‘While there’s Life there’s Hope,’ 
and rushed with it to the editor of a jour- 
nal. He took it with delight. I wrote it 


a la Francaise: picture of the dead hus- 
band, mourning wife, the impending inter- 





ment; effaced myself entirely, and said the 
wife had refused to bury him until Doctor 
Brasseur, whose fame had reached her ears, 
had seen the body. To humor her, the 
doctor was applied to, and, his benevolence 
being equal to his science, he came; when, 
lo! a sudden surprise; the swift, unerring 
eye of science detected some subtle sign 
that had escaped the lesser luminaries. He 
doubted the death. He applied remedies; 
he exhausted the means of his art, with lit- 
tle avail at first, but at last a sigh was elic- 
ited, then a sneeze; and, marvelous to re- 
late, in one hour the dead man was sitting 
up, not convalescent, but well. I concluded 
with some reflections on this most impor- 
tant case of suspended animation very cred- 
itable to the profession of medicine and 
Doctor Brasseur.”’ 

‘There was a fox!” 

“Well, look at my hair. What else 
could you expect? I said that before too. 

“‘My notice published, I sent it to the 
doctor, with my respects, but did not call 
on him. However, one day he met me, and 
greeted me with a low bow. ‘Mademoi- 
selle,’ he said, ‘you were always a good stu- 
dent; but now you show the spirit of a 
confrére, and so gracefully that we were all 
agreed we must have you for one as soon as 
possible.’ 

“1 courtesied, and felt my face red, and 
said I should be the proudest women in 
France. 

** ‘Grand Dieu,’ said he, ‘I hope not; for 
your modesty is not the least of your charms.’ 

“So the way was made smooth, and I 
had to work hard, and in about fourteen 
months I was admitted to my final exami- 
nation. It was a severe one; but I had 
some advantages. Each nation has its wis- 
dom; and I had studied in various schools. 

‘Being a linguist, with a trained memory, 
I occasionally backed my replies with a 
string of French, German, English, and 
Italian authorities, that looked imposing. 

“In short, I did pass with public applause 
and cordial felicitation; they quite féted me. 
The old welcomed me; the young escorted 
me home, and flung flowers over me at my 
door. I re-appeared in the balcony, and 
said a few words of gratitude to them and 
their noble nation. They cheered and dis- 
persed. 

‘*My heart was in a glow. I turned my 
eyes toward New York; a fortnight more 
and my parents should greet me as a Euro- 
pean doctress, if not a British.—From ‘A 
Woman Hater” in Harper's Magazine. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 
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POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been i 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

DREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relie 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
filammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes disenloration and is rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It ass the 

ains to which they are peculiarly su ry 
notably on gas a ee ne J ~ on} 
nausea, ve etc. promptly ameliora 
and Sempanentiy heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRBHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
theonly immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic ,or obstinate, jcan 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICVOs&£ VEINS. it is tiie oniy sure cur. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to.arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), énil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manr«r of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witc azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTOKY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMP. 2 8 

Lane. New York. 
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Cheapest in the known 
9 WATE ES. outfit free to agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 











FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIRWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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OUR NEW MINISTER'S WIFE. 


(No, 2.) 

Well, Sophronia Ann, I’m glad you've 
come. A great many things has happened 
since you was here in house-cleanin’ time. 
You know then I hadn't been near the 
Methodist church, for nigh on to a month; 
an’ all Clarence Center was a-laughin,’ an’ 
a-making’ fun of our new minister's wife. 
How dreadful they did talk "bout that blue 
velvet bonnet of hern! 

At last the women in the church couldn't 
stand it no longer; so they went to Miss 
Brown,an’ they told her, that people thought 
she were a injurin’ an’ a-keepin’ back the 
Lord’s work, by a-wearin’ sich a wicked, 
worldly bonnet. An’ then says Miss Brown: 

**Ladies, I should like a new bonnet very 
much. The blue velvet was my weddin’ 
hat, nearly two years ago. Since then my 
husband has been so poorly paid, he has 
not been able to buy me anything new. So 
I have been obliged to wear this hat, sum- 
mer and winter.” 

Now sister Pipkin, she had an old black 
silk apron, jest as good as new. An’ she 
said if the others would take hold an’ help, 
she would have a sewin’ bee, an’ make up 
Miss Brown a decent bonnet. 

I didn’t care nothin’ ‘bout the bonnet, 
but seein’ Miss Pipkin was agoin’ to the 
pains of a-gittin’ up a supper, I thought I'd 
go an’ help ’em. 

Well, if I do say it, we made one of the 
purtiest bonnets, yon ever lay eyes on. 
There was none of them highfalutin’ things 
about that bonnet. An’ we sent it to her 
that very night. 

Now in meetin’, next Sunday mornin’, 
they all looked at Miss Brown’s seat, to see 
how the new bonnet looked on her head, 
but she wasn’t there. 

After the prayer was over, who should 
they see, but Miss Brown, a-comin’ up the 
aisle, a holdin’ her head higher than a kite. 

An’ do you suppose she had on our new 
bonnet? No, indeed! But she did have on 
one of them new black felt hats, that come 
way down over a person's eyes, an’ are al! 

covered with black hen’s feathers. It 
looked a great sight wus than her old one. 

An’ the meanest of all was, next mornin’, 
when old Byer, the wasi-woman, came to 
do Miss Pipkin’s washin’, she had on that 
very same black silk bonnet, that we had 
took sich pains to make for Miss Brown. 

G, M MARSH, 
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SOLDIER'S MONUMENT AT GREAT 
BARRINGTON, 


EpiTors JouRNAL:—Possibly it may be 
a pleasure to some readers of your periodi- 
cal (which has a circulation in some of the 
towns not far from Great Barrington,) to 
find a word attracting them to a study of 
a superlative work of art established here. 

It isa monument to our soldiers, erected 
by our citizens. It is placed on the lawn 
in front of the new town hall. Its founda- 
tion is eight feet square and eleven feet 
deep, of solid masonry. The pedestal is of 
Portland brown stone, fifteen and a half 
feet in height, surmounted by a globe, with 
a bronze figure over eight feet in height— 
the Goddess of Liberty. Her appearance 
is as if, immediately on touching with one 
foot the globe, the celestial visitant began 
her lovely work by the distribution of bless- 
ings. This design was sought out by the 
chairman of the committee, who desired to 
procure a symbolic figure that should ex- 
press the idea of victory ‘through force of 
arms,” and to unite therewith a conception 
of its attainment by moral principle, while 
it should typify the lasting fruits of peace. 
It is like toa figure of Victory taken from 
the ruins of Pompeii, where it had lain 
nearly 1800 years. 

Allow me to describe a few of the features 
of this interesting work, arranging it ac- 
cording to a conversation recently carried 
forward on the grounds. One who from 
the beginning had been deepiy interested in 
this tribute to the memory of our departed 
heroes, and has watched it through its 
progress, at its completion took a friend 
along, to share the enjoyment. The ardent 
ejaculations of the first constituted an addi- 
tion to the satisfaction of the second. 

“I come here,” said No. 1, ‘again and 
again, and cannot be satisfied in looking at 
it, nor describe half the pleasure it yields.” 

“Oh, do write it!” was the rejoinder, 
“One form of joy to an artist’s soul is to 
behold his works appreciated by his fellows 
in design. But another one is to have the 
untutored show forth the fact that he has 
secured that at which he aimed, and has 
evoked in a witness a distinct apprehension 
of his own full thought, albeit expressed 
not in art language.” 

Thus did these two, walking and talking, 
evince their sensibility, revealing, mean- 
while, the purity of individual taste, if not 
large experience. 

At a pause said No. 2, ‘Now let us walk 
slowly all around, starting from the point 
that gives the full front view. After- 
wards we can be seated on those chairs in 
front of the Town Hall and talk about it. 
See the soft beauty of those rich, clinging 
folds of the drapery. Now look at the del- 
icacy of that other foot, hidden from the 
first view. Next appears the back of the 
figure which must necessarily be given to 
the south and west sides. If this to any 





should signify the idea of casting behind 
the lessons of wisdom which issue from the 
rich structures there, not so is the interpre- 
tation. 

“That building of stone is the Episcopal 
Church, with its ever-teaching spires, and 
the new brick one, from its very form, 
yields a conception of some solid good. 
Therefrom is to be dispensed to this com- 
munity the reality and the excellency of 
wholesome law.” 

This new Town Hall building has an 
auditorium on the second floor, of select 
beauty and convenience. On the first floor 
is secured to the county a charming apart- 
ment for its registry, also a good Court- 
room. 

*‘A house hath a countenance.” Sugges- 
tive is this edifice of the appearance of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
when in session. There, under expansive 
brows, seems to abide the very soul of 
deliberation and justice. A competent ob- 
server and admirer of that honorable body 
from another State says of it, ‘‘The old 
Commonwealth yet retains unimpaired judi- 
cial fealty, learning, and efficiency; her ful: 
Bench reminds me of the United States 
Court at Washington, in former days.” 

But what has this episode to do with our 
chat on the study of the beautiful monu- 
ment in front of the beautiful building? 
We were to say for it that, so far from re- 
jecting the teachings of the buildings in its 
rear, it advances with the fruits of law and 
gospel unified, and full of inspiration from 
them both. 

Said No. 1, ‘‘It makes me think of the 
angel in the Revelations, standing with one 
foot on the earth.” 

No. 2. ‘‘Be sure that the poise of a foot 
on a globe is one item of the appearance in- 
dicated to the imagination in that Apoca- 
lyptic vision of the end. But, you know, 
that lofty intelligence from above was to 
span earth and sea, and to him is consigned 
that proclamation of solemn grandeur: 
‘There shall be time no longer.’ My con- 
ception from gazing on this gentle figure 
is that of a benign messenger, emerging 
from the unseen, in the act of dispensing 
from a hand overflowing with gifts. 

‘To mortals it seems to say, ‘Accept ye 
all these tokens of love, and let my ascend- 
ing attitude be asa guide to the oblations 
you offer to the blessed source of all.’ To 
close earth's lease of time is not this sweet 
angel's errand hither, but rather it speaks 
to me of time graciously extended and glo- 
rified, and of man, the holy and happy 
being to whom the great artist and archi- 
tect will, with his own image restored, re- 
new the lease of our beauteous dwelling- 
place.” 

The enduring bronze is a significant em- 
blem of the sentiment with which we per- 
petuate the memory of our consecrated 
dead. Let italso, for their sake, teach those 
of this opening century, in this favored 
land, that the kingdom of Christ is here to 
come, and all wars to cease. 

‘Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguard of Thy righteous law, 
And cast in some Diviner mold 
Let the new cycle shame the old.” 
Cc. M. 8. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
toe 
MR. SEE CENSURED. 
THE PRESBYTERY DECIDES AGAINST WOMEN 
SPEAKING IN THE PULPIT. 

The Newark Presbytery, charged with 
the trial of the Rev. Isaac M. See for per 
mitting women to occupy the pulpit of the 
Wickliffe Presbyterian Church, was recon- 
vened Wednesday. The Rev. Mr. Berry ar- 
gued in favor of women speaking. The 
Moderator announced the final vote, as fol- 
lows: 


To sustain the charge..............sssees0- 16 
ES 54.4 x64.bs sap da6y Oeentevaeceeese 12 
SE See err aa 1 


Refused to vote 





WE nsx cane ccdusncepecnsstiventshceiesseue 

The rule of the Presbytery being that 
those who voted ‘‘sustained in part,” and 
those who refused to vote should be count- 
ed with the majority, the effect of the vote 
was that as against women speaking there 
was 19 to 12; as against Mr. See the vote 
was 16to15. The following were then ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a minute ex- 
pressive of the sense of the Presbytery upon 
the matter: Revs. Dr. Willson, Stearns, 
Few, Smith, Knox, and Elders Smith and 
Dusenbery. They reported a minute con- 
cerning the practice of women preaching in 
the pulpit, and mildly censuring Mr. See for 
some of his utterances on the floor. The 
report was adopted, and Mr. See at once 
gave notice of an intention to appeal to the 
Synod, and named as his counsel Revs. J. 
A. Mclllvaine and Mr. Haley. The Synod 
will meet in Newark next November. 

Another such victory would ruin Mr. 
See’s opponents. Only 16 to 15 against wo- 
men in the pulpit, even in the ancient Pres- 
bytery of conservative New Jersey. Try 
again, brave Dr. See! 

The spirit of Western Presbyterians is 
quite different from that displayed by these 
sixteen ministers. In 1869, during the Wo- 
man Suffrage Campaign in Kansas, the ‘‘old 
school” Presbytery happened to be in ses- 
sion at Olathe when Mrs. Lucy Stone and 
Mr. Blackwell were announced to speak. 
The Presbytery tendered their church for 


the meeting, adjourned, and sat in a body 
| upon the platform, giving their hearty ap- 
proval to the speakers. H. B. B. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES. © 


The New England Women’s Club,— 
Monday, Jan. 15, 4 Pp. w., Miss M. E. Beedy will 
speak on “The English Women of To-day. 

Club tea at 6.30 P. M. 

t Sunday, a paper on “The Ministry of 
Tale by Jennie a Fiel .of Madison. Wisconsin, 
will be read at the Sunday Meeting for Women, No 
4 Park Street. 

A Youag Lady from Kansas would like very 
much to get copying to do, or she would give music 
lessons. If an opportunity can be had, may address, 

Miss M. A. G 
2w2 248 Washington St. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. © 


For the protection and convenience of the public, 
who are interested in knowing the names and ad- 
dresses of ladies who have qualified themselves for 

ractice by graduation in respectable chartered col- 
eges and | ag oop schools, we poapese to keep a 
list standing in our paper, not so much as an adver- 
tisement of the individuals, as a register for infor- 
mation. If this list could be made general, people 
would be enabled to discriminate between qualified 
persons and pretenders. The customary exclusion 
of women from membership and registry in the local 
medical, legal,and clerical societies deprives the Public 
of this information in regard to professional women. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 

Oftice hours—until 2 o'clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 




















has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. M., and 2to4r. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 A. M. 


Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17% Hanson Street, Boston. 
(2B Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 


Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Dr. P. Kenison, 


CHIROPODIST. 


Operation on Nails 50 cents each. Operation on 
Corns 25 cents each. 
Corns & Bad Nails Extracted Without Pain. 
145 Tremont St., between West and Temple Place, 
Boston, 896 Broadway, opposite Lord Taylor, 
New York. 4w2 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON'S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
Illustrated Edition. With 12 Betiotrpe Tllustra- 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 
Tribune.—“‘This masterly production.” 
Evening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.” 


North American Review.—‘‘Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 





Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists, 


“Either of the four is abook that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr together, costing less 
thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lav- 
ish expenditure.”—Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales, $4.00. 
Vol.5. Ereland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Seotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“A beautiful pocket series, inf which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the poets will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest.”"—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russett Loweti. 1 Vol. Square 16mo. 
edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

*‘When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 
yoceed. not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 

Yellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form‘fone of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”’— Cincinnati 


WN THE LEVANT. 


By CHARLEs DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “‘Back-log Studies,’ etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 

“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.”"—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co.. Boston. 





AD VERTISERS INDEX, 


Carpets.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Braman Shaw &Co.,27 Sudbury St. 

Home Ornamentation,—John Wikinson, 
55 Lake St.. Chicago. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 

_ Spostancans.—Rame, Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, &2 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





Miss Anna D. Lawrence, 
TEACHER OF 


Piano Forte and Singing. 


Has studied in Germany and refers by permission to 
MISS F. E. PAINE, E. 8. METCALF, 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, GEORGE L. OSGOOD, 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 
Address, Care Edward A. Lawrence, D, D., 

TeERMs $20. Marblehead, Mass. 

Miss Lawrence is in Boston on Mondays and Tnes- 
days, and could give lessons on these days in this 
city, either in vocal or instrumental music. 3wl 





WHEELER & WILSON 


NEW 


Straight Needle, 
Rotary Hook, 


Lock Stitch 


Sewing Machines, 


Embodying the Latest Improvements, are pre-emi- 
nently adapted for a wide range of manufacturing. 
They are now very largely known, and everywhere 
their superiority is unquestioned, both as regards 
quality and amount of work performed, and also abil- 
ity to stand the wear and tear of practical use. 
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The New No. 8, 


Especially adapted for Family Use and Light 
Manufacturing. 


This new Machine is gotten up in first-class style, 
and is really the finest constructed and most beauti- 
fully finished Sewing Machine yet put upon the 
market. 

A comparison with other Machines is sufficient to 
substantiate this assertion. 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


167 Tremont Street, Boston. 
lw2 





PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. Miller 


Has been decreed by theCentennial Commission, on 


the report of the Judges, 
TWO MEDALS OF HONOR 
AND 
TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT, 


A two-fold distinction not conferred upon any other 


exhibit in the Piano-Forte Department of the 


International Exhibition of 1876. 


This accords with the high reputation which these 
pianos have everywhere achieved, and at the same 
time determines the vexed question as to whom have 
been 


Awarded the highest honors of the Exhibition. 
The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Are used in the Public Schools of the City of Boston 
and in Boston's Public Institutions, 


THEY ARE EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


The largest Music School in the World, 


And in educational institutions of the highest stand- 
ing scattered throughout the country, among which 
may be mentioned: the State Normal Schools of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; Wellesley College, 
Wellesley; Dean Academy, Franklin; Wesleyan Acad- 
emy, Wilbraham, Mass; Tilden Seminary, West 
Lebanon, N.H.; Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent's 
Hill, Me.; Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt.; LeVert 
College, Talbottom; Wesleyan Female College, Macon, 
Ga., and many others. These instruments are en- 
dorsed by some of the most eminent musicians in the 
world, including Carl Zerrahn, Geo. L. Osgood, John 
W. Tufts, L. W. Wheeler, Thos. Ryan, H. E. Holt. 
Alfred H. Pease, H. G. Bialla, G. Morosini, 8. L. 
Herrman, F. F. Tingley, etc., etc., etc. 


They have received the most flattering encomiums 
from the press. We quote fromthe dramatic and 
musical columns of the Boston Journal, in its notice 
of the Kellogg Concert at Music Hall, Oct. 4, °76: 


* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were 
played with most excellent taste and really artistic 
effect by Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he 
used,—a Henry F. Miller Grand,—also deserves a 
word of praise. It was remarkable for its purity, 
richness and evenness of tone; and under the skillful 
touch of Mr. Colby, filled to the utmost every re- 
quirement. * * * 


The Henry F. Miller Piano-Fortes 


have been used in thirty-four concerts, from Oct. 1, 
‘76, to Dec. 15, °76, certainly a most brilliant record. 


HENRY. F. MILLER, 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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